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Villa Victoria, Bolivia, drowns Vice President Wallace and his party with confetti in 
best fiesta fashion. Maryknoll’s Padre Flaherty does not escape 


The Aymara say it with flowers 


\ ICE PRESIDENT WALLACE has pleasant memories of his visit to the Maryknoll 


mission in Villa Victoria, Bolivia. Thousands of Aymara Indians in their dis- 
tinctive costumes welcomed the distinguished guest as he arrived, escorted by our 
good friend, Ambassador Pierre de L. Boal. 

The open field where the Maryknollers say Mass was alive with color and 
movement. An American college cheer was rendered with vim and vigor by the 
mission band of Indian boys. 

The Indians felt Vice President Wallace’s sincere friendliness and interest, even 
though they could not understand his farewell words to their American Padres: 


“It’s great to see that spirit down this way. You boys are cer- 
tainly doing the work of Christ!” 
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Is there a priest to 
serve her church? 
Maryknoll apostles 


} MARYKNOLL — BF ec cesering-cns 
' Sacrifice of the 
“THE FIELD AFAR: gg | Mass on Latin- 


The Maryknoll Society, laboring American altars 
among the needy in the far lands | where the taberna- 
of the earth, is part of the Church’s - i cles have long been 
world-wide effort under Christ to : empty, 

serve all men in body and soul H 
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So, of old, the Magi encamped; but these Arab travelers have not seen the Star 


Victory yet to be won 


N the lull following the Allied vic- 

tory in Tunisia, American soldiers 
had an opportunity to get better 
acquainted with the inhabitants of 
North Africa. Most of the natives of 
this region are Moslems, traditional 
enemies of the Christian peoples. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose 
the finer human virtues are not capable 
of breaking down even such stubborn 
parriers of misunderstanding. The hon- 
est Christian friendliness of American 
boys in North Africa will surely do its 
part toward preparing that ancient 
home of civilization for inclusion in the 
“One World” of our postwar hopes. 

American soldiers are stationed 
chiefly in the three Barbary States— 
Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco. An in- 
teresting summary of religious condi- 
tions in this portion of North Africa is 
given in Across a World,* a book by 


* Across a World is in its third printing. 


Maryknoll’s Father John J. Considine. 
from which we quote the following pas- 
sages: 

“In the eyes of the rank and file of 
North African Christians, the Moslem 
has revealed himself as a dangerous 
rival or a deadly enemy. Traditionally 
he has been both. Only exceptional fig- 
ures, such as Saint Louis of France, 
Saint Francis of Assisi, Blessed Ramon 
Lull, and Cardinal Lavigerie, had eyes 
to see that the Christian world falls far 
short of its duty if it merely defends 
itself against Islam—that it has some- 
thing to give the Moslem that will bene- 
fit him and the world at large. 

“The Barbary States, west of Libya, 
are easily the largest and most populous 
portion of this North African world. 
What is now Tunisia, Algeria, and Mo- 
rocco was once Christian country, the 
country of Saint Augustine and of hun- 
dreds of active dioceses. Islam swept 
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through here and crossed the Strait in- 
to Spain. Today, the traditions, the cul- 
ture, and the religion are Moslem. 

“The Arabs call the Barbary States 
Moghreb, or the Western Isle. In truth 
they represent an island surrounded by 
water and the great desert. 

“For half a century, France has 
dominated there, has brought peace, 
and has encouraged the settlement of a 
million and a half Europeans. Casa- 
blanca, at one extreme, is a European 
city of a quarter of a million; Tunis, 
at the other end, is likewise European 
—its African element is a bare third of 
the city’s population. 

“Once there was a sharp distinction 
in the Barbary States between the Ber- 
bers, the people who dwelt there orig- 
inally, and the Arabs, who came as con- 
querors. Today this distinction still 
exists, though it has been 
greatly lessened. 

“The Berbers are Ha- 
mites; the Arabs, Semites. 
The Berbers once were 
Christian; the Arabs were 
followers of the Prophet. 
Slowly, despite stubborn 
resistance, Christian cul- 
ture and religion gave way 
to Islam. North Africa is 
the outstanding example 
in history of a complete 
Christian defeat, of a mass 
apostasy, under duress, of 
a great Christian people. 
Today Berber and Arab 
alike are Moslem. The dis- 
tinction between them is 
rather one of occupation 
and circumstances of life. 

“The Berbers are the 


“Islam is Christianity’s most 

formidable opponent in Af- 

rica.” Through this archway 

in Tunis, looms the minaret 
of a mosque 





agriculturalists, live in villages, follow 
farming and village traditions. The 
Arabs are ‘camel men,’ that is, true 
nomads; and ‘cattle men,’ that is, semi- 
nomads; while some, indeed, are agri- 
culturalists. Both peoples possess much 
of the blood of the other. But the camel 
men, the tent dwellers, ruled by their 
sheiks, are contemptuous of the work- 
ers of the soil. Before the French came, 
the Berber was to the desert Arab mere- 
ly fit prey for raids. 

“In the Barbary States, the Church 
has its place among the Europeans. But 
among the native peoples it is repre- 
sented only by a few apostles of silent 
courage who, as living examples of lofty 
Christian ideals, seek to prepare seem- 
ingly hard hearts for a more hopeful 
tomorrow. 

“To this type belonged the young 











French Franciscan, Pére Poissonnier. 
At the time that I passed through North 
Africa, he was stationed at Tazert, forty 
miles from Marrakech, in Morocco. So 
far as European companions were con- 
cerned, he was as much a hermit as 
Pére de Foucauld. His task was to win 
the peasants, the Berber fellahs of his 
neighborhood, by his charity. 

“He dispensed quinine, gave injec- 
tions, washed and dressed many hideous 
wounds. Famine came, and he gave out 
food. The means at his disposal were 
small, but once or twice a week he 
could apportion bread and rice to some 
thousands of hungry people, and he did 
it humbly, unobtrusively, with his own 
hands, 

“Thus things went until 1938. On 
February 4 he wrote: ‘At the end of a 
day like today, during which I dis- 
tributed bread to more than three thou- 
sand persons, both the bodies and 
clothing of whom were in the most 
frightful conditions, you can imagine 
that I feel fatigued this evening. I should 
do wrong to complain; I came here to 
make known the charity of Christ, and 
have had all the opportunity my heart 
could desire. Now a little black spot 
appears; typhus has come to the re- 
gion. If the Lord wishes me to continue, 
He will not find it difficult to keep me 
whole despite this plague.’ 

“But all this was only for a few days. 
Then fever took possession of the hermit 
of Tazert. He found strength enough to 
celebrate Mass for a last time, and per- 
mitted himself to be carried to Mar- 
rakech. There death interrupted his 
charity. His life was short, unspectacu- 
lar, a mere cupful of water poured upon 


a dried-up earth. But it is the Pére Pois- 
sonniers who will one day overcome the 
resistance of the Moslem hosts. 

“Outside Algiers is the Maison 
Carrée, the celebrated central training 
house of the White Fathers. There | 
met Monsignor Nouet, Prefect Apostolic 
of Ghardaia. Ghardaia is one of those 
city-like oases to the south of Algeria, 
a natural center for the region. 

“Monsignor explained that some 
sixty White Fathers are at work among 
the Moslems. ‘They are thoroughly con- 
tent that they are building for the 
future,’ he said. ‘As an instance, Pére 
David has been over thirty years in the 
Sahara, he has made but two or three [ 
converts, but never for a moment does 
he doubt that he has lived a full life of 
accomplishment.’ 

“T walked with Pére Delattre through 
the ruins of old Carthage. There were 
the pagan remains, reminders of a 
world that had decayed and gone. There 
were the Christian remains—the Ba- 
silica of Saint Cyprian, the Basilica 
Majorum, the Basilica Damous-el-Ka- 
rita. To judge from Carthage alone, 
Christianity also had decayed. 

“But in the Arab quarter of Tunis is 
a statue of a dignified, bearded Chris- 
tian prelate, one who, though from out- 
side their circle, their way of life, their 
religion, spoke to the Moslems of North 
Africa in terms which they understood 
and which they deeply esteemed. The 
wielder of this missionary gift was 
Cardinal Lavigerie. Christianity has not 
decayed—will not decay, so long as 
such possessors of this hungry yearn- 
ing to communicate Christ’s ideals to all 
men march across our world,” 
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“Across a World is the only book in English which gives a world 


view of Catholic missions. 


. . . But the book’s human interest goes 


farther, in its facts and its message of brotherhood.” 


—The New York Times 
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The 


MEN OF MA RYKNOLL 


' Animal crackers—Father Lawler was 
F to have a birthday. Word of this came by 
| grapevine to the Indians of the Bolivian 
) jungle country. 


On the morning of the great day, eight- 


' een young men lined up in front of Father. 
| By way of greeting, each in turn threw his 
' arms around the missioner and patted his 
» back. This, Father knew, was the Bolivian 
_ way of telling him what they thought of 
' him—that he was tops with them. To 
- Father Lawler, this was the finest of birth- 
| day gifts. 


But there were also material gifts: a 


_ card with everybody’s name on it, a carton 
| of cigarettes, and a brown paper bag, pre- 
; sented last, with an air of great mystery. 


Carefully Father opened the bag. Slow- 


) ly, impressively, and smiling his thanks to 

| each of his visitors, he spread out for their 

| admiration an assortment of animal crack- 
s! 
ers. 


—Father Thomas P. Collins, 
of San Francisco, 
now in Cavinas, Bolivia 


© 

A year in Bolivia—We have passed a 
year in Bolivia. Plans have been laid for 
the building of two churches and one 
chapel, and a house has been secured for 
the Sisters, In all the schools of the terri- 
tory, we are teaching catechism. All the 
inhabited part of the region has been 
visited. The sacraments have been admin- 
istered, and First Communion classes 
formed. 

We have tried to enter the lives of our 
people, seeking means to better their con- 
ditions and giving them a hope of greater 
happiness through closer contact with the 
Catholic Church. 

—Father Raymond J. Bonner, 


of South Ardmore, Pa., 
now in Riberalta, Bolivia 


A home run—One of our dispensary 
rules says that medicine must be taken 
right there, at once. A little fellow stepped 
up to the counter one afternoon and asked 
for malaria medicine. When he saw it was 
a pill and that he would have to swallow 
it, he hesitated—then ran out to bring in 
his mother. 

After a whispered conference, the moth- 
er took up a position some distance from 
the boy. She brought her arm back as if 
she were ready to let fly the ball with a 
man on first base, then threw her arm for- 
ward and let the pill sail into the wide- 
open mouth of the little fellow. The boy 
grinned in relief, not noticing or caring 
about the shouts of laughter from the 
“bleachers.” 


—Father Joseph W. Regan, 
of Fairhaven, Mass., 
now in Laipo, China 


Land of the Incas—Puno is a town of 
15,000 inhabitants, ninety-two per cent of 
whom are Indians. The huge cathedral 
dominates the town. With the exception of 
the cathedral and the railroad buildings, 
almost all the houses in Puno are built of 
adobe brick. 

Our duties here will include teaching 
English at the Government school, running 
the seminary and primary school, acting 
as chaplains in the hospital and orphan- 
age, and taking over the parish of San 
Juan. 

The last of the month saw our little 
group trying to get settled. We were all 
happy, even though feeling the cold of this 
high altitude. The future looked encour- 
aging, and Maryknoll was in the land of 
the Incas! 


—Father Arthur C. Kiernan, 
of Cortland, N. Y., 


now in Puno, Peru 











“Please, Shen Fu, my father sent me to fetch the workmen’s rice” 


Taiwan beginnings 


“TOOK here,” I said to the foreman 

superintending the construction 
of our mission buildings .at Taiwan, 
“the sills of these two windows are not 
the same height from the ground.” 

“What difference does it make?” he 
inquired. “You can see through the win- 
dows, can’t you?” 

From the set of my jaw, he perceived 
that I was not convinced. Other work- 
men had heard my complaint. His smile 
vanished, and, leaping from my side, he 
scrambled to the summit of the unfin- 
ished roof. 

“T don’t care whether I keep this job 
or not!” he yelled. “It makes no differ- 
ence at all to me.” 

Having thus “saved his face,” he went 
calmly back to work, issuing capable 
directions about the offending window 
sills. 

Gradually I was becoming used to 
building methods in the Maryknoll 


by Francis D. MacRae 
Wuchow Vicariate of South China. We 


had six hundred Catholics at Taiwan, 
but no mission buildings. It was up to 
me to see that the buildings took shape. 

There had been no way of having the 
material transported by vehicle, so we 
had hired men, women, and children to 
carry the bricks on their backs. Under 
these circumstances, we could hardly 
expect to hold the contractor to any- 
thing like a fixed schedule. No doubt 
this was just as well for my peace of 
mind. 

The Chinese workmen lived right on 
the scene of their labors. They had two 
suits and did their own laundry every 
night. In the morning they never failed 
to don their clean suits. They were very 
particular, too, about bathing. 

Some of their building devices were 
decidedly clever, and I could not but 
admire how quickly they understood 
our plans for the various houses. 
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While the mission buildings were go- 
ing up, I was living in a rented Chinese 
house. The “furniture” consisted of my 
board bed and a large quantity of rice, 
purchased for the use of the workmen. 
The rice attracted a host of rats, and I 
was a goal for mosquitoes. 

On the night of my encounter with 
the foreman, I was to have a guest, a 
Maryknoller from a neighboring mis- 
sion. I set up another board bed and 
went to look out over the valley for 
signs of my confrere’s coming. He rode 
a white nag dubbed Rosinante, the most 
easygoing beast in the world. 

It seemed to me the nag crawled 
along more slowly than ever, so I re- 
turned indoors to brew some hot tea. On 
his arrival, Father was a bit critical of 
my housekeeping. His biggest worry 
appeared to be about where he should 
put his sun helmet for safekeeping. 

This Father wore the strap of his hel- 
met under his chin, like a London bob- 
by. The other missioners all teased him 
about it, but he claimed it was necessary 


because of his mettlesome (!) steed. 

Some moments after our candle had 
been blown out, I heard a familiar scut- 
tling of many small feet. My companion 
heard nothing; he was worn out from 
Rosinante’s pacing. 

All went well until Father prepared 
to don his helmet the following morn- 
ing. Then he found that lining and chin 
strap had completely vanished! 

“I knew your shack was a rats’ 
rendezvous. Look at my helmet!” he 
accused. 

“Oh, you can still wear it. Nothing 
essential is gone.” 

“Nothing essential!” he fairly shout- 
ed. “Why, Rosinante will shake it off 
my head before I shall have left the 
compound!” 

% * 

Taiwan is a well-established Chris- 
tian community now, already seasoned 
in the Faith. If my thoughts have a nos- 
talgic habit of returning to the mis- 
sion’s beginnings, it is merely because 
a missioner is an incurable pioneer. 


Some Westerners think that all Chinese look alike, but each of these girls 
in Father MacRae’s school has a distinctly different type of face 



































A great American 


EORGE WASHINGTON CarVER would 
have been great in any country, 
but the circumstances of his life make 
it an epic of modern America. Of no 
one of our outstanding Americans can 
it be more truly said that he was a “self- 
made man” than of this Negro scientist 
and educator. Though he was born in 
slavery, the dynamic urge of his patient, 
unselfish genius ranks him with Edison 
and Ford, who became his intimates. 
When he died, it was said that he had 
done more than any other man of the 
century to diminish racial prejudice. 
He shares this honor, it is true, with 
Booker T. Washington, the great found- 
er of Tuskegee, but Carver’s life span 
was much longer than Washington’s. 
These two men, so different in char- 
acter, were alike in their ideas for help- 
ing their race. They built on achieve- 


In his laboratory, 
Professor Carver 
considered himself 
the servant and 
agent of his Crea- 
tor, for “here God 
and I are alone. I 
am just the instru- 
ment through 
which He speaks” 


by ArtTHuR E. Brown 


ment rather than on frustration and bit- 
terness. Carver agreed wholly with the 
noble sentiment on Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s monument: “I will let no man 
drag me down so low as to make me 
hate him.” 

Carver taught his students that Ne- 
groes must prove their ability, if they 
wish white people to believe in it. He 
believed that education is the best 
means of emancipation for his race. 
“Start where you are, with what you 
have; make something of it; never be 
satisfied.” 


“I was young when I began” 


Rackham Holt’s recent remarkable 
biography of Carver tells how, in Mis- 
souri, the Negro baby and his mother 
were stolen from their kind owners. 
The mother was never heard of again, 
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but George was redeemed from his cap- 
tors by his master. 

Throughout his life Carver was to 
suffer from the stupid injustices of race 
prejudice. On the other hand, he was 
always to experience also the kindness 
and friendship of white Americans. The 
Carvers treated him as their own son. 

As George was delicate, he spent 
much of his time in the woods surround- 
ing his master’s plantation. He had from 
infancy a “green thumb,” and was so 
successful with flowers that he was 
called the “Plant Doctor.” 

His desire to find out about Nature 
was insatiable. “I want to know,” were 
words constantly on his lips. Even then, 
knowledge did not appeal to him merely 
as an abstraction. He put it to use, say- 
ing, “I can do that.” , 

At ten, George took his master’s sur- 
name and, with the good man’s consent, 
set out in the world to seek knowledge. 
He wandered widely, earning his own 
way with proud self-respect. 

Rebuffs fell to his lot, but they did not 
embitter him. He understood that self- 
pity is a destructive force. The resolve 
crew in him to help his race. His science 
was to become the noble weapon of a 
crusade, 

At length he was ready for college. 
At Simpson College, in Iowa, Carver 
was liked by all. He went next to the 
Iowa Agricultural College, at Ames, 
where he worked his way through. He 
was much esteemed by his professors, 
and after graduation he was appointed 
to the faculty as assistant botanist. 

In 1896 Carver’s opportunity to serve 
his race came, when Booker T. Wash- 
ington asked him to join the faculty 
of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute for Negroes, in Alabama. For 
forty-six years, Tuskegee was the cen- 
ter of Carver’s labors for humanity. He 
taught his classes, worked to raise the 
status of the Southern farmer, and di- 
rected his laboratory researches toward 
the goal of putting the economically 


backward South on an industrial basis. 

It was his habit to rise at four and go 
into the woods. “When other folk are 
still asleep, I hear God best and learn 
His plan.” 

On the mornings of his experiments, 
he went to the laboratory at three. “I 
discover nothing new in my labora- 
tory,” he said. “If I come here of my- 
self, I am lost. But I can do all things 
through Christ... . With my prayers I 
mix my labors, and sometimes God is 
pleased to bless the results.” 

From the peanut, Carver developed 
about three hundred by-products; from 
the soybean and the sweet potato, about 
one hundred. He said repeatedly that 
if all vegetable foodstuffs were de- 
stroyed except the peanut and the sweet 
potato, man could live on them alone 
and be perfectly healthy. He wanted to 
free the South from the impoverishing 
tyranny of “King Cotton.” 

Carver showed how surplus cotton 
could be used for road building. He 
used the clays of Alabama to produce 
pigments, paints, and stains. He made 
an intensive study of plant diseases and 
their preventatives. 


*"Coming for to carry me home’ 


Before the close of his life, great 
honors from white men came to Carver. 
The Royal Society of England elected 
him to fellowship. He was the guest of 
Presidents. Universities awarded him 
degrees. He neither scorned this tardy 
esteem nor was captivated by it. He was 
without personal ambition, but glad to 
receive recognition for his race. 

Very tired from his labors, he died at 
twilight on January 5, 1943. 

Carver was not a Catholic, but he 
belonged so much to the soul of the 
Church that all his outstanding traits 
are Christlike. The colored farmers of 
Alabama said that his arrival at their 
poor homes was like that of Jesus 
Christ, for “Perfesser Carver was a real 
lovin’ man.” 














Friends in the Service 


EGINA FLANAGAN, of Baltimore, 
has actively helped Maryknoll for 
years. Knowing her high ideals, we 
learned without surprise that she was 
among the first class of Waves the Navy 
indoctrinated at Smith College. 

Her duties, we knew, were strenuous. 
She was learning naval law and tradi- 
tions, naval organization afloat and 
ashore, and was following a thorough 
course in ships and aircraft, not to men- 
tion the hours she spent in drill on the 
college campus. 

We rather hoped, though, that she 
would have sufficient leisure to enjoy 
some of the beauties of Northampton. 
This college town of western Massachu- 
setts is within walking distance of famed 
Mount Tom and a lovely countryside. 
Even a stroll in the town itself is in- 
vigorating, because of all the young 
people you meet. 

Then there is Saint Mary’s Catholic 


Church right at the college gates, where 
more than one student has discovered 
the inexhaustible riches of the true 
Faith. 

We have always had a rather special 
interest in Smith College, because it is 
the alma mater of Mother Mary Joseph 
Rogers, the Mother General of the 
Maryknoll Sisters. 

Now Regina Flanagan has graduated 
and is on the recruiting staff of the 
Navy’s Baltimore office. She interviews 
would-be Waves, talks over the ether, 
and gives public addresses. Service of 
country is a natural thing to one who 
has always served God. 


He’s in mission territory 

From the Fleet P.O., San Francisco, 
we have just received an interesting let- 
ter from Robert J. Wilson, of Brooklyn, 
a Maryknoll friend in the Navy, now 
stationed “somewhere in the tropics”: 


On the drill field, the Waves move in perfect unison 
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“It occurred to me that I ought to 
write to you, lest perhaps you think I’d 
forgotten you. I’ve often thought of 
you, and I never fail to remember 
Maryknoll in my prayers. Needless to 
say, I can’t tell where I am, except that 
I’m in the tropics and quite a few hun- 
dred miles from civilization. 

“T had often read of places like this 
in THE FIELD Arar and of the work you 
missioners are doing. Those articles 
were always interesting, but now I find 
they never told the full story of the 
hardships under which a missioner has 
to live. 

“T’ve seen for myself now the marvel- 
ous results of mission work. You may 
be sure that, when I do get back to 
civilian life, I will be a one-man re- 
cruiting agent for your, or I should say 
our, organization.” 


Thirty-nine days adrift 

We want you to meet Lieutenant 
Philip Nolan, of New York City, who, 
with eight other crew members of a tor- 
pedoed merchant ship, was adrift in a 
lifeboat on the open sea for thirty-nine 
days. With a few pieces of canvas, the 
shipwrecked men converted their tiny 


craft into a sailboat, and finally they . 


reached the coast of South America. 
Lieutenant Nolan, then Ensign Nolan, 
was appointed to ration the daily allot- 
ment of one square of chocolate, one 
third of an ounce of pemmican (a 
dried-beef mixture), and two ounces of 
water. The mariners never saw a ship 
during the whole experience, the only 
signs of life being sharks, which 
bumped against their boat several 
times, and numbers of dolphins. One of 
the latter took a fancy to the survivors, 
and swam ahead of the boat for thirty 
miles. The men adopted him as a mas- 
cot, and named him “John Q. Dolphin.” 
It rained thirty-three out of the thirty- 
nine days. On the other six, it was so 
unbearably hot that the men spent most 
of the time in the water, despite their 


Lieutenant Philip Nolan and his com- 
panions prayed often during their thirty- 
nine days adrift in a lifeboat 


fear of sharks. Once the boat was be- 
calmed for five days. The only relief 
from the wearing monotony was an 
occasional swim. The men tried to catch 
one of the dolphins to add to their 
dwindling food supply. During all their 
waking moments, they were seeking a 
glimpse of land. They made several 
false “sights,” before they came upon 
a swamp off the South American coast. 

“We talked, of course, to while away 
the time,” said Lieutenant Nolan. “We 
spoke of such things as who made the 
best spaghetti in Brooklyn and what 
each of us would order when we should 
come ashore. 

“None of us ever doubted that we'd 
be saved—at least, we didn’t doubt out- 
wardly. The men never lost their sense 
of humor, though I admit the laughs be- 
came far between as the days passed. 
We prayed, too, and one of the men 
came to me and asked me how to pray.” 
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Padre, doctor, and 


* TQ AMON is asking for you, Padre,” 
says Gustavo, my Indian cook. 
“T told him to wait till you had eaten.” 

“Well, I’ve just about finished sup- 
per now,” I tell him. “Have you any 
idea whether Ramon wants the Padre, 
the doctor, the judge, the food provider, 
or the director of things in general?” 

This is a standing joke between us 
by this time, so Gustavo is all ready 
with the answer: “Ramén’s old mother 
is very sick. I think he wants the Padre 
and the doctor right now.” 

So runs the sort of dialogue that 
Gustavo and I engage in many times 
daily and, not infrequently, by night 
also. You see, I have to know what im- 
plements are needed before I leave home 
base. Lately, though, I’ve given serious 
consideration to a kit which would 
serve all purposes. 

The Bolivian Government entrusts 
great responsibilities to the priest in 
charge of the region known as Mision 


Maryknoll’s Father Ambrose Graham is so busy in the Bolivian jungle that 
he has “no time to be homesick” for the sidewalks of New York 








judge 
by AMBROsE C. GRAHAM 


Cavinas. He cares for the spiritual and 
material wants of the fifty Indian fam- 
ilies in the settlement. Mision Cavinas 
is not on most maps of Bolivia; but if 
you locate Riberalta, in the northeast- 
ern part of the country, you get your 
first cue. Then follow the Beni River on 
a five-day boat journey to the south- 
west, and you will be in our midst. 





Starting from scratch 


It is fortunate for me that I was al- 
ways a student of the methods used by 
the Jesuits in the Reductions of South 
America. Those missionary giants are a 
great help to me now, in the task of 
reclaiming a territory where everything 
is in poor shape. 

There are industries to be built up for 
the support of my needy flock. Rubber 
will be good while the United States re- 
quires it so urgently for the war effort. 
After that, it won’t be worth the freight 
to ship it to Para, Brazil. So I am start- 
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ing more permanent sources of income: 
sugar-cane and coffee growing, agricul- 
ture in general, a small tannery, cattle 
breeding, a brick and tile outfit, a small 
lumber yard, and a few other things. 

My building program includes more 
than seventy houses and a rectory. 
When they are finished, I should know 
something about making bricks and 
tile. You see that I am having busy and 
happy days out here in the wilderness. 

Another one of my enterprises is to 
open up a makeshift airport here. I 
have a contract with a United States air 
company for this. 

I am planning to buy back, as soon 
as I shall have accumulated some funds, 
more than thirty families of Cavinas In- 
dians who are living in a form of 
slavery on some outside rubber planta- 
tions. Then I shall have a full “family,” 
and the Padre-factotum will be busier 
than ever. 

When an Indian is sick out in the 
woods, the family sends a boy to the 
rectory to tell me. As the trip is apt to 
last some twenty-four hours, over the 
sun-scorched plains and through the 
dark jungles, I try to discover before- 


hand what the patient is suffering from. 

“Has your father fever, José?” 

“Sure, Padre!” 

No matter what I suggest, the patient 
has it. So I find it best to start out 
equipped with medicines for all trop- 
ical diseases. Tropical ulcers are what 
I meet most often. I am grateful for my 
hospital work in the States, and for my 
two months’ training in Riberalta with 
a specialist in tropical ulcers. 


An aid to memory 


Until Father Fritz arrived the other 
day, I was alone with my Indians. I 
wouldn’t have my assignment changed 
for anything in the world! Yet, it is 
surprising how often I think back to 
the days in the States. The greatest aid 
to memory, I believe, is to leave your 
own people and drop down to a jungle 
spot like this. 

For two months at a stretch, I do not 
hear from home. Then a launch comes, 
and I am as happy as a kid, reading the 
letters. If it happens that there are no 
letters—well, I have plenty of other 
things to do. I am not homesick, be- 
cause I have no time to be so. 


The church at Mision Cavinas is made entirely of hand-sawed lumber 
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These American soldiers, symbols of the great Ally of the Starry Flag, are a wel- 
come sight to the watching Chinese. This jeepload is taking a “look-see” at an old 
temple in Chungking. The men are attached to Lieutenant General Joseph Stilwell’s 
China-Burma-India Command. 

Left to Right: S/Sgt. Lee E. Davies, of Wichita, Kansas; S/Sgt. Bernard Whelan, of 
San Antonio, Texas; Sgt. Hugh R. Roettger, of North Platte, Nebraska; Lt. Jack 
Champion, of Columbia, South Carolina; T/Sgt. Cornelius Van Zwoll, of Grand Rapids. 
Michigan; Private Erwin Witt, of Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
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“They that instruct many to justice, shall shine as stars 
for all eternity.”—(Dan. xii: 3) 


Sister Fidelia 


N June 27, 1943, Sister Mary Fi- 
delia Delaney died at the Mother- 
house of the great Dominican com- 
munity at Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. The 
quiet passing of her soul to its reward 
gave no suggestion of its sixty-five 
years of activity as a professed re- 
ligious, serving God and the Church. 

Whether teaching children, directing 
a community, or training religious, Sis- 
ter Fidelia brought to her work a bril- 
liant mind, lofty ideals, the charm of a 
warmly loving heart, a delightful fund 
of humor, an immense generosity, deep 
humility, wells of common sense, and 
a most attractive, vitalizing spirituality. 

We at Maryknoll drew on all these 
assets at their best. Sister Fidelia came 
to us in 1919, enriched with twoscore 
years of wide experience, and remained 
with us for five 
fleeting, blessed 
ones. She was 
loaned to our grow- 
ing and still un- 
formed community 
by Reverend Moth- 
er Samuel, Prioress 
General of the Sin- 
sinawa_ Domini- 
cans, at the request 
of Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas, O.P., 
who was generous- 
ly concerning him- 
self with our spir- 
itual formation as 
Dominicans. 

Sister Fidelia’s 
task was not easy. 
Our life was a busy 
one and Mary- 
knoll’s work was 


Sister Fidelia, O. P., of Sinsinawa, Wis- 
consin, was for five years the beloved 
guide of the pioneer Maryknoll Sisters 
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by MoTHER Mary JosEPH 


growing rapidly, so that there was little 
time for added religious exercises or 
new duties. With consummate skill, she 
took things as she found them, and 
transformed them. She taught us to in- 
tensify our time of prayer, to properly 
motivate our work, to recreate with a 
free and joyous spirit. She made sure 
we knew and understood our catechism. 

Under her prudent guidance, prayer, 
work, and play assumed their right pro- 
portions. Years which might easily have 
been cluttered with “spiritualities” and 
rendered barren were marked by un- 
usual material and spiritual progress. 

Sister Fidelia must often have been 
homesick for her own beloved com- 
munity, yet she never made us con- 
scious of it. She gave herself wholly 
and happily to her duty of conform- 
ing us to the high 
ideals of our glori- 
ous Dominican 
heritage—ideals 
she grafted on our 
own Maryknoll 
apostolic vocation, 
which she never 
minimized or failed 
to foster. 

Sister Fidelia 
was a noble and 
valiant woman. We 
Maryknoll Sisters 
look upon her as 
a great benefactor, 
and her name will 
ever be held in 
grateful and pray- 
erful remem- 
brance. 

May her lovely 
soul rest in peace! 











Behind the China wall 


Finger “shooting’’ 
CCASIONALLY, when things be- 
gin to get dull, our Chinese help- 
ers at the mission “shoot down” a batch 
of enemy planes. 

The other morning after breakfast, 
there came to our ears the heavy drone 
of many airplanes. It was the immedi- 
ate signal for all to rush pell-mell out 
into the courtyard! There we gazed up- 
wards at fifteen Japanese bombers, 
high, high in the sky. They were wing- 
ing their deadly way past us to Wuchow, 
which they later attacked. 

As we watched the 
mechanical birds flying 
with monotonous pre- 
cision, many exclamations 
and comments were ut- 
tered. The comments were 
all of a disparaging nature 
and, for our Chinese 
friends, invariably wound 
up the same way. They 
lifted their fingers into the 
air, and calmly “shot 
down” the squadron. 

Another mess of enemy 
planes had been “finished off.” And 
that was that! 


—Father Cyril V. Hirst, 
of Philadelphia, 
now in Topong, China 


How to eat nails 


The mission treasury was low, funds 
from the United States were lagging, 
and no mail was coming through. 
Things looked rather grim, until I dis- 
covered that barrel of nails. 

Father Rauschenbach had purchased 
the nails years ago, for the sum of five 
dollars. The barrel had been hidden 
away ever since, under the miscellane- 
ous discards of our mission attic. Now 


Rev. Cyril Hirst 
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my urgent search for something salable 
had brought it to light. 

What I did not know was the furore 
I was about to cause. Nails proved to be 
as scarce as gold pieces in our where- 
abouts. I had hardly reached the town 
when I was mobbed by eager shopkeep- 
ers, each trying to outbid the other. I 
just stepped back and let them argue 
it out. 

When one of the bids finally mount- 
ed to two hundred dollars, I closed the 
deal. Not such a bad price for a barrel 

of nails which originally 
cost five dollars! Now I'll 
have to take another good 
look in the dark corners 
of our attic. 

Drop around some day, 
friend, and we'll open a 
keg of nails! 

—Father Constantine F. Burns, 


of Toledo, Ohio, 


now in Wanfu, China 


Chinese 
converts 
An obstacle to conver- 
sion for some Chinese is 
that they are cautious about commit- 
ting themselves to a possibly strenu- 
ous moral code. They fear it may be 
beyond them. 
In China, the 
comparatively 
small group of 
Catholics tend 
to a solidarity 
of life that sets 
a rigid stand- 
ard of conduct 
as normal. A 
convert who 
does not meas- 
ure up to this 


standard is far Rev. Constantine Burns 





more isolated than would be the case 
in countries of old Christian civiliza- 
tion. 

Becoming a Catholic in China is a 
public affair, known and commented 
upon by all the neighbors. The pagans 
are not the last to criticize the failings 
of a new convert. 

—Bishop Francis X. Ford, 
of Brooklyn, 
now in Kaying, China 
Jesuits in Hong Kong 

During the siege of Hong Kong, the 
Jesuits in residence there measured up 
to the standards of their great order. 
When the war came, Father Joy, acting 
on Bishop Valtorta’s request, assigned 
Jesuit Fathers to the vari- 
ous parishes and hospitals 
in Hong Kong and Kow- 
loon. At Saint Paul’s Hos- 
pital, the Jesuit Fathers 
did noble work, with 
bombs and shells bursting - 
all around them. Besides 
discharging their priestly 
duties, they carried many 
of the wounded on their 
backs. 

Walking along the 
Bund, Father Joy was 
stopped by asoldier guard- 
ing a street intersection. The young 
man wished to go to confession. After 
absolution, Father Joy gave the soldier 
Holy Communion from a pyx he car- 
ried with him. 
Many other 
soldiers in the 
streets re- 
ceived Com- 
munion from 
the Jesuit Fa- 
thers. The 
priests also 
climbed to 
roofs of build- 
ings to ad- 
minister the 
sacraments to 


Rev. Peter Reilly 


Rev. Maurice Feeney 
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soldiers sta- 
tioned there. 

Mass was 
said in the 
Shanghai 
Bank building. 
Someone out- 
side would 
shout: ‘“‘Are 
you a Catho- 
lic? Inside, 
then! Mass 
and the sacra- 
ments.” 

In this way, the Jesuit Fathers 
brought the sacraments to the soldiers 
and the civilians of Hong Kong. 


—Father Maurice A. Feeney, 
of Albany, 
now in Taipat, China 


Bishop Francis Ford 


Unhurried Chinese 

We had gone to great 
pains to broadcast the 
opening of our fall cate- 
chumenate. In fact, it 
seemed to us that we had 
made use of every means 
—short of a big stick 
and a strong arm—to 
draw the Jungyun people 
to the mission. 

But now all our efforts 
appeared fruitless and futile, for the 
initial day of the catechumenate wit- 
nessed no crowd storming our gates. 

But we simply had not taken into 
account the casual, unhurried pace of 
the Chinese. Towards evening of what 
should have been the opening day, a 
motley crowd of townspeople clamored 
at the mission door. On the follow- 
ing morning, more came to find out 
about the Catholic Church. So when 
the teachers assembled and the bell 
clanged for the first class, sixty Chi- 
nese of good will received an introduc- 
tion to their hitherto-unknown Creator. 


—Father Peter A. Reilly, 
of Roxbury, Mass., 
now in Jungyun, China 
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“I close my eyes and see before me the squat huts of my Korean village” 


Korea from the subway 





URING these years of exile from 
my Korean mission field. memory 
pictures of my adopted people crowd in 
on me at almost any time or place. 

In the New York subway, I close my 
eyes and see before me the thatch- 
roofed, squat huts of my Korean vil- 
lage. The women and girls are gathered 
around the well. 

They are making the most of their 
few moments at the well, talking and 
laughing with typical good humor. I 
draw near to one of my Catholics, and 
find that she is telling a pagan neighbor 
about Christ and His Blessed Mother. 

Was it not at a well that Jesus told 
another woman of “living waters”? It 
is fitting that in my loved Korea the 
village well should play its part in bring- 








by Joseru P. Gippons 


ing souls thirsting for justice to Christ. 

Here comes Tjeng Helena. Soon after 
her own conversion, she led her dying 
husband to the Faith. She brought her 
children up to be good Catholics, and 
now her second son wants to enter the 
seminary. 

When we were fixing the Korean 
house on our mission property, and get- 
ting it ready for the arrival of the native 
Sisters, Tjeng Helena called me aside as 
I was talking to the head carpenter. She 
put a coin into my hand to help with 
the expenses. Her widow’s mite was the 
first gift, but the good example soon 
inspired others. 

Tjeng Helena is typical of our Korean 
converts. She and hundreds more 


like her are our answer to the ques- 












» tion, “Do Koreans make good Catho- 


lics?” 

Now I am in my village church. 
There are no benches, and the congre- 
gation is squatting on the floor—men 
on one side, and women on the other. 
The little boys, whispering and easily 
distracted, are in front of the 
men. All the little girls have 
the giggles. 

In the back of the church, 
mothers with babies linger 
near the door, ready for a 
hasty exit should their off- 
spring become too vocal. The 
youth of the land, conscious 
of fast-approaching man- 
hood, also prefer to stay in 
the rear. 

Suddenly the din is hushed. 

Tjo Maria has arrived! She 
is not five feet tall and cannot 
weigh a hundred pounds. Her 
years are approaching eighty. - 
Yet she has always reminded 
me of a United States marine. 

She is giving her orders 
now, and curt orders they 
are. Brisk activity follows, as 
the mothers with babies are 
placed. The “teen-age boys 
are marched up front and 
told to sit directly behind the 
little boys. 

The little boys stop whis- 
pering, and the little girls no 
longer giggle. They would 
not dare. Tjo Maria “has ar- 
rived, and the situation is 
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well in hand.” 
% *% % 
“Look at that Padre over 
oe ad . . 1 1°? 
there, smiling in his sleep! 
says a raucous voice. 


Maria’s home is primitive, but 
her widowed mother, Tjeng 
Helena, has brought her up to 


be a good Catholic 


I open my eyes, to see a youth in a 
zoot suit, pointing me out to a damsel 
in slacks. Both find me very funny. 

They are funny themselves, so I smile 
back at them—but why could they not 
have left me in peace in the Land of the 
Morning Calm? 











They made me village dentist 


by GERARD GRONDIN 


* HAT ON EARTH can have hap- 
pened in the settlement at five 
o'clock this morning?” I asked the men 
sitting with me on the porch of the little 
trading post at San Vicente. “I was 
awakened by ear-splitting squeals.” 

One of the Indians nodded his head. 

“That was the jaguar carrying off 
Tomaso’s little pig.”” He spoke calmly, 
as of a daily event. “That jaguar is a 
smart old fellow. He has killed many of 
our sheep and pigs, but we cannot get 
him.” 

Evidently, I reflected, a starlight 
stroll in San Vicente would not be too 
good for my health. 

From this porch, I can watch the 
whole life of this jungle clearing pass 


in review. San Vicente is similar to a 
score of other posts scattered through- 
out the Bolivian jungle region. All 
around is a thick green wall, ever ready 
to advance and cover with lush under- 
growth the half dozen ramshackle 
houses. The daily life of the settlement 
pulses about its trading post, and upon 
this post the people for many surround- 
ing miles depend for their existence. 

This afternoon, while I was chatting 
with the storekeeper, young Pablo Gon- 
salez came up and asked to borrow a 
large pair of forceps that lay on one 
of the post’s shelves. He seemed dis- 
turbed in mind, and the storekeeper 
asked him what his trouble was. 

“My wife is in agony,” he explained. 





“Because of aching teeth, she has not 
slept for a week. If peace is to come 
under my roof again, those teeth must 
come out.” 

“You are going to pull them your- 
self?” I inquired. 

“There is no one else in the whole 
jungle who will do it.” 

“Have you ever pulled teeth before?” 
I asked. 

“No,” replied Pablo, “and I have no 
liking to begin now, but I must do so.” 

The storekeeper interrupted to say 
that, as there was no dentist within 
several weeks’ journey, the people had 
to pull their own teeth when pain be- 
came unbearable. He himself had seen 
one agonized fellow yank out his own 
tooth with a tree-cutting instrument. 

“But the danger of infection!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Infection can be no more painful 
than an aching tooth.” 

Pablo meanwhile had gone inside 
and brought out the huge forceps. As 
I had been assistant to the Seminary 
dentist at Maryknoll, in the States, I 
thought it wise to suggest a few pre- 
cautions, and went to get my medicine 
kit to give the man a little alcohol for 
sterilizing purposes. When I returned, 
I found him earnestly whispering to the 
storekeeper. Then I realized that I was 
to be persuaded to do the job. From the 
moment when I mentioned that I knew a 
little about teeth, I was elected to be the 
village dentist. There was no escape! 

Pablo took me to his wife, while the 
storekeeper told the other people of the 
settlement what was to happen. In my 


A splendid missioner 


three years with Doctors Foley and Ker- 
rigan, at Maryknoll, I never saw any- 
thing like the lady’s teeth—they were 
mere shells. I could certainly appreciate 
my patient’s moans of suffering. 

I pushed the gum away, and the 
woman cried with pain but insisted that 
I go on. The forceps were almost too 
large to go into her mouth. Once they 
slipped. I wished that I had just a few 
bits of essential equipment. I had to 
pull hard, praying all the while that the 
tooth would not break. It came at last, 
roots deep but straight. I hoped that the 
case would be the same with the second 
tooth—and it was. 


I shall return 


Before I left, there were six more 
patients waiting in line. All of them had 
teeth in horrible condition. It was a 
good afternoon’s work. I promised the 
people that, on my next visit, I would 
take care of anyone in the vicinity who 
needed help. 

I am writing this from San Vicente, 
while waiting for a canoe to take me 
home to Cobija. I hate to leave. I’d like 
to go and baptize that young woman of 
Ultimato, who has been waiting so long 
that she already has a child of her own 
to be baptized. I want to baptize the 
seventy or so youngsters, scattered with- 
in a radius of many miles. I want to 
continue the catechism classes I started 
here in San Vicente among the few chil- 
dren of the clearing. 

However, time is up. I must go. But 
I shall return. Someone must come back 


to God’s beloved. 


“Let me express once again my sympathy and that of the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda on the loss of Father Drought, who 
labored so untiringly and so zealously for Maryknoll and the mis- 
sions. The death of this splendid missioner has affected me greatly. 
The Lord has thus rewarded with peace eternal the zeal of this dear 
priest.” 


—Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi, Rome, Italy 
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Not by bread alone 


WE like modern progress, but we also like the street in Jamaica Plain, 
Massachusetts, where a robust elm tree occupies the middle of the side- 
walk, taking up most of the available space and leaving the people a 
foot or two on either side to squeeze around it. 

There is nothing more useful in our utilitarian lives than the useless 
things that do not help us to make a living, but do enable us to keep 
alive. We do not think the sun rises and sets in elm trees (although we 
have seen it do both on certain fortunate occasions) , but we believe they 
put into the humdrum lives of the people a note of cheer that is worth 
more than sidewalks. 

Our own efforts are concerned with bringing the light and consolation 
of another world to gladden and inspirit the lives of the people, and we 
are somehow encouraged by any little recognition of the truth that they 
do not live by bread alone. 


American youth 





TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 





WE are sometimes informed that American youth are too accustomed 
to luxury to make good missioners. It is true that our youth have been 
raised in circumstances that represent the highest standard of living in 
the world, and they have been acquainted with luxurious conditions in 
that slight degree to which such a progress exposes them. 

They have grown up in sheltered families and in model parishes that 
have surrounded them with every care from the time they were born. 
They have had clothes to wear, food to eat, games to play, parks to romp 
in, sea beaches to bathe at, cinemas and zoos to delight in, dentist chairs 
and dancing schools to be miserable in. They have had access to every 
form of educational and cultural advantage: attending the best schools, 
hearing the best music, reading the best books, and consuming the most 
immense ice-cream cones. 

Knowing every modern convenience, they drive cars, ride horses, lis- 
ten to radios, travel all over the place, see everything, hear everything. 
They also study a little, work a little, and keep a few rules; and some- 
times they shovel snow from the sidewalk, weed the garden, and help 
with the dishes. All of which adds up to normal life in America, but 
hardly constitutes luxury. What they have been accustomed to is merely 
a modern standard of living, not a luxurious mode of living. 

But whatever it is, or however you choose to regard it, they think 
nothing of leaving it for the privilege of preaching the salvation of 
Christ to the poor. 
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Doctor, Lawyer, Merchant, Priest— 


f course they all are pilots at the 

present time. Fighting _ pilots. 
You’ve heard about them. These are the 
lads who lived on your street. One 
worked in his father’s market after 
school and said that he himself would 
own a large store some day. Another 
wanted to be a doctor; he talked about 
it every chance he got. Still another 
served Mass every morning at seven. 
Everybody knew he would be a priest. 
Then the war came, and they all went 
away to fight for their country. 

But their war-time work—please God 
—will be finished one of these days, and 
the pilots will lay aside their parachutes 
and helmets for the equally important 
implements of peace-time occupations. 

The professions will need them—so 
will the houses of commerce—because 
they are the manpower of the world. 
But of all post-war activities, the great- 
est will be that of the Church. 


The minds of people do not change 


with the simple signing of a peace pact. 
In some countries, entire cities have 
been burned and beaten to the ground. 
The memories of ruined homes, of 
maimed and slaughtered people, of 
enormous bombs falling from the skies, 
and of long months of hardships in con- 
centration camps or foxholes, will burn 
in the minds of people for years to come. 

It will be the work of the Church to 
restore a balance to the world: to re- 
move the remnants of warfare’s hatred 
from men’s hearts, and to teach them 
to love instead of to fight. 

This will require manpower of a 
superior type. It will demand lifetime 
service in the ranks of Christ’s priest- 
hood. The young soldiers of today, who 
become the priests of tomorrow, will 
learn to disregard boundary lines and 
nationalism. They will teach a doctrine 
of solidarity which unites all men, of 
every generation, in the common pur- 
pose of Christendom. 








Among the most interested observers of Maryknoll’s work in the Orient are 
the American-born Chinese of the United States. Naturally quiet and reserved, they are 


slow to express sentiment. From time to time, however, they offer a delightful, courteous 
gesture of appreciation. In the above picture, taken in the Seminary quadrangle, three 
young Chinese gentlemen give a concert with native instruments, for an audience of 
Maryknoll students. 





From the top of Sunset Hill; Maryknoll’s tower commands a lovely view of the 
Hudson River, as well as far-reaching miles of surrounding terrain. Twenty-four-hour 
watch duty is maintained, and airplane spotters report the sight of every passing craft. 
The seminarians watch through the day, and civilian residents of Ossining keep the 


night vigil. 





one 


New arrivals at the Home 
Knoll include a youthful as- 
pirant to the Walt Disney 
films. Poultry cultivation 
and farm acreage assume 
proportions of increasing 
importance during these 
days of rationing and war- 
time conservation. The semi- 
narians’ one-hour period of 
manual labor is spent, large- 
ly, on the farm. Said one stu- 
dent, “This is ‘duck soup’ 
for us.” 

















On southern doorsteps 


HEY’RE OFF—nine Maryknoll 

Sisters athrill to the glorious ad- 
venture of seeking, finding, conquering. 
winning souls for Christ—the first of 
their community to labor in Bolivia and 
Panama. 

Some of these missioners, with the 
echo of bursting bombs and shells still 
sounding in their ears, go forth with no 
illusions regarding the probable hard- 
ships awaiting them. Long years of ex- 
perience in Oriental missions have 
taught them that great sacrifices are de- 
manded of those privileged to follow in 
the Master’s footsteps. Yet no whit of 
their ardor and zeal is diminished by 
this knowledge. 


A merry Godspeed 


To these Sister missioners, seasoned 
and new, bound for the jungle, or for 
mountain wastes in the wilderness, 
Maryknoll bids a merry Godspeed. 

At the beautiful and simple Cere- 
mony of Departure, in the Mother- 


house Chapel, Maryknoll’s Bishop 








President Enrique Penaranda, of Bolivia, meets the Maryknoll Sisters who will take up 
work among his people 
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Walsh presented mission crucifixes to: 

Sister Mary Paula Sullivan, R.N., Burl- 
ington, Vermont, a former missioner 
in Manchukuo. 

Sister Mary Mercy Hirschboeck, M.D.., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, a former mis- 
sioner in Korea. 

Sister Magdalen Mary McCloskey, Me- 
dia, Pennsylvania. 

Sister Maria Natalis Ruggiero, R.N., 
Somerville, Massachusetts. 

Sister Mary Kateri Peltier, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Sister Marie Jeremie Crowley, Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. 

The above-named Sisters will go to 
Bolivia, South America; while the 
following will go to the Canal Zone, 
Panama: 

Sister Mary Lelia Makra, Cleveland. 
Ohio, a former missioner in Man- 
chukuo. 

Sister Concepta Marie Brennan, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Sister Socorro Maria Strong, Manila. 
Philippine Islands. 
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Before finally alighting on southern 
doorsteps, these Sisters will have ex- 
hausted practically every mode of travel 
known to our modern age—automobile 
(courtesy of the gas-rationing board! ), 
steamship, plane, canoe. And for the 
final lap of the Bolivia-bound Sisters’ 
six-thousand-mile journey, the humble 
donkey will contribute his share of the 
transportation. 

And you, kind readers and friends, 
will you, too, share the burden of trans- 
portation, made heavier by the circum- 
stances of war? Maryknoll Sisters 
everywhere offer their prayers and sac- 
rifices for those who share with them 
the burden of the apostolate. 


News flash? 


K we go to press, the following Sis- 

ters have received mission assign- 

ments. Army regulations prohibit the 

mention of the localities in which they 

will carry on their mission work: 

Sister Mary Ellen Durfee, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Sister Rosemary De Felice, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Sister Mary St. Bernard Donnelly, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 


Sister Joseph Marie Kane, St. Louis, 
Missouri. : 
Sister Mary St. Gabriel Mooney, Long 
Island City, New York. 

Sister Rose Olive Skahan, Belmont, 
Massachusetts. 

Sister Miriam Elizabeth Schulz, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. 

Sister Anastasia Marie Kilbourne, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Sister Victoria Francis Larmour, New 
York City. 

Sister Mary Neri Lawlor, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Sister Ramona Maria Tombo, Manila, 
Philippine Islands. 

Sister Ruth Mary Mullen, Montreal, 
Canada. 

Sister Rose de Sales Herdler, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Sister Mary Leona Michiels, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Sister Mary Eugenie Therese Court- 
right, Klamath Agency, Oregon. 

Sister Mary Janet McConnell, Dublin, 
Ontario. 

Sister Marie Ready, Brighton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Sister Rose Eileen McKeirnan, Pom- 
eroy, Washington. 

Sister Marie Eugenie Gallagher, Manila, 
Philippine Islands. 








MOTHER MARY JOSEPH, 
Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Dear Mother Mary Joseph, 


’ 


Address 


(Number and street 


Enclosed herewith §....... 
her new field of labor for souls. 


(Name in full) 


City State) 


toward the $500 needed for each Maryknoll Sister to reach 




















Maryknoll’s Father Tibesar helps his flock to feel 


It coneerns America 


- THE great wartime migration of 
people of Japanese ancestry from 
our West Coast, the Catholic Church 
won recognition, both from the civic 
authorities and the 110,000 moved from 
their homes, for its unremitting efforts 
to aid the evacuees. 

The Maryknoll Missions for Japanese 
in Los Angeles and Seattle helped peo- 
ple to join their relatives, placed house- 
hold and personal goods in storage, 
ironed out minor difficulties with local 
officials, cared for those in need of food 
and housing, and worked with the Army 
in the task of registering and moving 
the West Coast Japanese. 

The well-developed Maryknoll Japa- 
nese Mission in Los Angeles is now a 
“ghost town.” The school is closed, the 


ao ne pl 


“at home” in strange surroundings 


by THEOPHANE WALSH 


busses are wrapped in canvas, and dust 
gathers in the classrooms. In the school- 
yard, where once hundreds of chil- 
dren’s voices chattered, there is silence. 

But the solicitude of the Church is far 
reaching. From Maryknoll-in-Seattle, 
Father Tibesar followed his people to 
Minidoka, Idaho. Other Maryknoll 
priests journeyed to the nine relocation 
centers in California, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado. 

At Manzanar, in California, the first 
of the permanent relocation centers, 
two Maryknoll Japanese Sisters share 
the lot of their people and conduct daily 
catechetical instructions. 

These centers are in out-of-the-way 
places, and the hasty housing of so 
many persons necessarily gave rise to 




















many inconveniences. Maryknollers 
have labored with the Japanese in 
bringing material, intellectual, and 
spiritual improvements to the centers. 
Now the War Relocation Board is 
seeking to find positions for the Japa- 
nese-Americans in normal communities. 
It is trying to place these young citizens 
on a dispersal basis in many cities, 
where they will find an opportunity to 
employ their talents and become an in- 
tegral part of American life. 
Maryknoll houses from coast to coast 
are collaborating with the Government 







Behind the rows 
of barracks at 
the Manzanar, 
California, re- 
location center, 
tower snow-cap- 
ped mountains 


The internees make the best of improvised living conditions 


in this work of justice. America, fight- 
ing today for minority rights through- 
out the world, cannot remain unmoved 
by the problem of this Japanese-Amer- 
ican minority in our midst. 

Never in the history of Maryknoll’s 
Japanese Missions on the West Coast 
have there been so many people attend- 
ing Mass and other Church services as 
there are now in the relocation centers. 

I was a stranger, and you took me in 
(Matt. XXV, 35). The beauty of the 
Catholic Church has been revealed to 
these people by charity, for God is Love. 











China’s quadruplets 


MEDICAL research man, W. W. 

Greulich, has figured that the 
chances of quintuplets not surviving 
are 57,287,761 to 1 Quadruplets have 
occurred fifty times in recorded med- 
ical history, but only two oi the fifty 
sets survived. Sextuplets have been re- 
ported six times in medical annals, with 
no survivals. 

None of these miraculous multiple 
births, however, occurred under the 
weird circumstances that attended the 
birth of United States Chiu, Great Brit- 
ain Chiu, China Chiu, and Soviet Chiu. 
quadruplets born to Chiu Shek-hoi of 
Kukong, wife of a shopkeeper. These 
four were delivered during the Japanese 
bombing of Canton. 

I had been working with the United 
China Relief Committee in Chungking 
and came upon the Chius here recently. 
I learned to my astonishment that the 
quadruplets are rosy-cheeked and thriv- 
ing in their fifth year—this in a land 
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by Mark A. TENNIEN 


Maryknoll missioner at. Chungking, South China 


where the child death rate is two hun- 
dred in every thousand. They have been 
carried hundreds of weary miles as 
refugees from Japanese invaders, with- 
out apparent harm. 

One day at the end of September, in 
1938, the Japanese landed at Bias Bay, 
in Kwangtung, and raced toward Can- 
ton. Trotting along on the road to Can- 
ton was a barefoot family. Papa Chiu 
balanced on one shoulder a long bam- 
boo pole with heavy baskets at either 
end. The baskets contained his lares and 
penates and his youngest son. 

Chiu Shek-hoi, his patient and tiny 
wife, trudged behind him in the dust, 
begrimed with perspiration in the au- 
tumn heat. Two more of her offspring 
clung to her blue trousers, one to each 
leg. She carried bundles in her arms. 
She was ill, but grimly silent. 

At sundown the Chius paused in 
Fongtin, outside Canton, to rest. Chiu 
Shek-hoi, gray with pain and weariness, 
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told her husband quietly, “It is time.’ 

Chiu knew then he must hasten. 
Someone advised him that in Pokhok- 
tung, near by, American doctors and 
nurses were taking care of refugees. 
The Americans took Chiu Shek-hoi in. 

Japanese Zeros and Aichi-99’s 
screamed overhead, unloading their 
bombs during the two hours in which, 
at half-hour intervals, Mrs. Chiu bore 
her four new offspring—a boy, a girl, 
another boy, another girl. The doctors 
and nurses forgot the crashing detona- 
tions. 

Chiu Shek-hoi had been brave and 
silent. Now she wept. 

The doctor was puzzled. He said: 
“There is no need for weeping now, 
Little Mother. There is no danger. It 
is all over.” 

Chiu Shek-hoi’s tears kept flowing. 

“You told me the cost for a baby is 
$5,” she quavered. “I am not prepared 
to pay $20. I have never had $20.” 

The big American doctor roared with 
laughter. 

“There is no charge, Little Mother,” 
he assured her. “We feel we are indebt- 
ed to you. We are proud to have helped 
you with your double twins.” 

The babies were . . . named for the 


When Chiu Shek-hoi left the Amer- 
ican hospital, she and her spouse moved 
into Canton, which the Japanese had 
taken over. With relief funds and by 
the mother’s hard work in a tiny shop, 
she managed to keep her family to- 
gether in Canton until the quadruplets 
were three years old. She hated living 
in Canton, near the Japanese, and 
sought a way out. 

In Kukong, E. H. Lockwood, of the 
Y. M. C. A., and the local relief commit- 
tee took over. Mrs. Lee, the Governor’s 
wife, offered to place the quadruplets in 
a “warphanage,” so called, but Chiu 
Shek-hoi raised a shrill outcry. 

Mr. Lockwood raised $500, and Chiu 
Shek-hoi bought a mat-shed roadstand. 
. . . The provincial government gave 
Mrs. Chiu a house and voted an annual 
grant for the care of the quadruplets. 

Mrs. Chiu showed up at Mr. Lock- 
wood’s after this stroke of good for- 
tune, to return the $500 he had raised 
for her. 

“Keep it,” he told her. “The Amer- 
icans who gave the money through 
United China Relief want to maintain 
their claim on the quadruplets.” 


(Reprinted from “The New York Times 











United Nations. Magazine”) 
| Your Prayers, Please! 

+ Every Friday of the year, each Maryknoll priest offers his Mass for you; 
jj on the same day, the Brothers, seminarians, and Maryknoll Sisters receive 
| Communion and recite their Rosary for Maryknoll Members. This is our 
-y expression of gratitude to you, who do so much for our work. We think of 


each of you as members of the Maryknoll family. You are remembered 
also every day in the community prayers of all Maryknoll houses. 

From some members, we have received the following special requests for 
prayers. These intentions have been read out publicly in our Maryknoll 
chapel. May we ask you, too, to remember these needs of your fellow 
members of Maryknoll? Please feel free to submit your requests for our 
prayers and for those of all Maryknoll Members. 


Persons sick, 7,236 
Persons deceased, 461 


Persons in the service, 9,473 
Other special intentions, 18,587 
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Catholic youth of Amer- \ 
ica, @ marine in the 
Solomons sent the mes- 
sage on these pages to 
you! 


URING a lull between bombs, a 

marine in the Solomons sat down 

and wrote a letter. It was addressed to 
Maryknoll, And what a letter! 

“We'll win this war,” it said. “There’s 
no doubt about that. But stopping the 
enemy won’t end the trouble. We’ve got 
pagan brains to deal with—brains 
which do not even think of a human be- 
ing as something sacred, as we do. And 
after the last Zero falls from the sky, 
these non-Christians will still not know 
anything about the sacredness of the in- 
dividual. 

“There’s only one solution that I see. 
Men, and more men, must go out to 
teach and tell. You men of Maryknoll 
are doing this work, and if I ever get 


A ehallenge 


by JAMEs G. KELLER 


out of this mess alive, you'll have one 
more to work with you. So please re- 
gard this letter as my application.” 

“Tell it to the marines!” they say; 
but every once in a while the marines 
tell it to us. This one did. And he added 
one thing more. 

He said: “There must be many 
younger boys at home, too young to en- 
list in the armed services, but not too 
young to prepare themselves for the 
work to come—to take up where we 
leave off—to do a work which is even 
more important. That is, to take Christ’s 
message to all men.” 

This is the challenge of the marine 
from the Solomons! A challenge to the 
Catholic youth of America to prepare 





now for the building of the world of to- 
morrow. 

The challenge is yours—the oppor- 
tunity and duty to carry peace and sal- 
vation beyond the confines of our 
country to the whole world. 

Why have we been so slow to pass 
along faith in the True God to all man- 
kind? Why haven’t we given it to the 
six hundred million in China and 
Japan—nearly one-third of the popula- 
tion of the earth? 

Orientals have shown that they make 
good Christians. The few that have re- 
ceived the truth have proved that. So it 
seems no stretch of the imagination to 
say that, if we deprive most of them of 
what has been sent to them by Christ, 
we must accept some responsibility 
when they do things that shock us. 


We ean do more 


Up to now, the nations of Europe 
have given ninety-five per cent of the 
missioners in pagan lands. We of Amer- 
ica claim only five per cent of the total— 
three thousand priests, Brothers and 
Sisters. We can, and must, do better 
than that. 

Here in the United States of Amer- 
ica, we have 36,976 priests. They are 
our leaders. While most of them must 
stay with us to sustain the Faith in sec- 
tions already Catholic, yet they realize 
that it is primarily their responsibility 
to provide for the extension of that same 
Faith to the far corners of the earth. 
Since our priests cannot go themselves, 
others must be found to represent them 
in doing for the world what they are 
doing for our people here at home. 

After the war, there will be need for 
at least ten thousand more priests in the 
mission sections of our own country, 
and twenty thousand to take the Prince 
of Peace to the two thirds of mankind 
that have not as yet heard of Him. 

Here is your challenge! Will you 
meet it? 

You have the answer. 


Minute 


Spite 


Mite etiy i 


As the Father hath sent Me, I also send you. 
—St. John XX: 21 


Recently the President of the 
United States sent a special en- 
voy to a certain foreign country. 
Internationally known, this man 
crossed frontiers of nations with 
diplomatic immunity. 


At one small place, however, a 
minor military official refused to 
let him pass. When the envoy pro- 
duced the papers that proved him 
to be the personal representative 
of the head of the United States 
_Government, the official trembled 
before him in embarrassment. 


Missioners go out over the 
world, not only as the ambassa- 
dors of Christ, but as the personal 
representatives of God the Father. 
They are supra-national, knowing 
no borders, boundaries, or fron- 
tiers. 


“As the Father hath sent Me, I 
also send you.” Christ could not 
have been more specific. He could 
not have delegated greater full- 
ness of power and authority to His 
missioners. That is why they go 
with the highest credentials— 
those of God the Father. 


No power on earth, great or 
small, has the right to stop them; 
their commission is to the whole 
world—to all men. What a privi- 
lege to be the human agent of 
Christ, or even to coéperate with 
one who is! 


Why not try a “Three-Minute Medita- 
tion” each day? It’s easy. Make up your 
own. Read a minute, reflect another min- 
ute, and pray the third minute. Much good 
can come from this practice. 








The importance of 


N a recent mission visitation in 

the Maryknoll Kaying Vicariate, 
South China, I stayed overnight in one 
of my villages that has been Christian 
for half a century. I don’t think that I 
made much of an impression on the vil- 
lagers at first. Please don’t misunder- 
stand me. They were polite enough: the 
firecrackers they shot off in welcome 
were numerous and loud, the tea they 
gave me was good and strong, the bath 
water was hot and plentiful. But that 
night, after the confessions were all 
heard, and it was dark, we sat down for 
supper in the guest hall. 

On the wall over the altar was a pic- 
ture of an old French missioner, with 
a long white beard. It was Father Vac- 
querel, who, after forty years of pioneer 
mission work among the Hakka Chi- 
nese, had gone to his reward. He came 
here from France 


chopsticks 


by Georce L. Krock 


been a mandarin, ranking with the pro- 
vincial governor. All who passed him 
on the roads, Christian and pagan alike, 
had to genuflect to him—a dubious cus- 
tom decreed by Chinese law. During 
many years, besides being the Spiritual 
Father, he had to settle all lawsuits and 
disputes in the district. He almost lived 
in the saddle. He was so busy that peo- 
ple could consult him only while he ate 
his meals. 

A great missioner, a master builder. 
and a noble mandarin, he left a high 
standard for the new missioners from 
America to emulate. And we were always 
judged in comparison with him. 


Have you a toothbrush? 


While we sat waiting for the meal, 

the comparisons started. 
“Father Vacquerel always rode a 
horse. Why do 





in 1870, a young 
priest. A Chinese 
dictionary and a 
mosquito net 
were handed to 
him, and he was 
made the pastor 
of a parish nine- 
ty miles square, 
with not a Cath- 
olic in it. When 
he died, he left 
behind him four 
thousand Chris- 
tians, eight fine 
churches, and nu- 
merous chapels 
and mission sta- 
tions. 

For eleven 





you walk? Are 
you afraid of 
horses?” 

“And he could 
eat more than 
you. Why, he 
could eat a whole 
chicken by him- 
self, and he could 
drink more rice 
wine.” 

“He could 
shout louder than 
you. American 
priests can’t real- 
ly shout.” 

‘“*And he 
smoked a pipe 
that he had to fill 


only once in ten 








years of his mis- “Right hand, left 


hand, any style. No miles. As he rode 


sion life, he had morsel evaded me” through the val- 
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leys, he filled them with smoke. When 
he knocked out the coals, he burnt all 
the grass off a whole mountain.” 

“He could ride his horse sixty miles 
in the pouring rain, and then did not 
even change clothes.” 

Andso it went on. I was silent through 
this saga. 

“Now when Father Vacquerel came, 
he always carried a toothbrush and a 
silver fork in his vest pocket. Have you 
a toothbrush, Father?” 

I said, “Of course I have.” 

“Then, where is it? Show it to us!” 

I assured them that I had one, but, 
as I had left it at home, they would 
have to take my word for it. In fact, I 
told them that they could walk in to 
Mass on the following Sunday (twenty 
miles), and I would let them have a 


good look at my toothbrush. But I could. 


see that none of them were convinced. 

I asked them why Father Vacquerel 
carried a fork. My question discon- 
certed them. Their foreheads sprouted 
wrinkles; they were all silent. I had 
found a flaw in the great Father, a chink 
in his shining armor, a horrible blot 
on his escutcheon. He had used a fork! 

The picture on the wall tried to 
shrink back into the shadows; the face 
looked crestfallen, and sank deeper 
into the long white beard. Throughout 
China, thousands of long-dead mission- 
ers turned over in their graves. In heav- 
en, thousands of sainted French Fathers 


Ad multos annos! 


took off their golden crowns and wiped 
perspiration from their brows. 

Father Vacquerel, it seemed, had nev- 
er been able to eat with chopsticks. 
Now, the Chinese admire nothing more 
in a trencherman than neatness and 
dispatch with the chopsticks. And so I, 
who had been silent so long, at last sat 
up to take nourishment. 

Not that I wanted to steal any of 
that old saint’s glory. What I did was 
wicked, I know. But for Maryknoll and 
the whole American clergy, I picked up 
my chopsticks and showed off shame- 
lessly. I gave them an exhibition of 
American dexterity that may well start 
another legend. 

Ah, it would have done my old piano 
teacher’s heart good to see my fingers 
fly! Right hand, left hand, any style. 
Small succulent lotus seeds, lurking 
deep in the gravy, long lengths of 
noodles, elusive bits of fish, slippery 
with oil—none of them evaded me. 

It must have been an anxious half- 
hour for my Guardian Angel; but, be- 
tween the two of us, I carried off all the 
laurels and ate most of the food that day. 

Dear Father Vacquerel, I know you 
are with God. You must smile often at 
me down here, trying to walk in your 
giant footsteps. Enjoying the Beatific 
Vision, your heart is filled with charity, 
and you will forgive me. I could not re- 
sist. Besides, I paid for my victory: I 
had a stomach-ache all that night. 


It was with a feeling of joy that Maryknoll learned of the appoint- 
ment of the Most Reverend Edwin V. Byrne, genial Bishop of San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, as the new Archbishop of Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Maryknoll remembers the day when the then “Father” Byrne set 
out from Philadelphia, in 1921, with Bishop James P. McCloskey, 
for the Diocese of Jaro, in the Philippines. 

Archbishop Byrne’s latest field comprises most of the State of 
New Mexico and has a Catholic population of 141,000, including 
about 4,500 Pueblo and Navajo Indians. 

Archbishop Byrne is a true missioner, who has borne the heats and 
burdens of the day in his quest for souls in scattered parts of the 


world. Ad multos annos! 








The Rainfall 


by WILKIE GorDON 


osaT CHAN was the potter’s old aunt, 
i and some said she was just a little 
silly in the head. She lived in a small 
cottage in the village of Poipan, with 
her brother’s son. She kept the cottage 
neat and clean and, each week, went to 
the market, where she chatted with the 
merchants as she shopped for food. 
Each merchant asked politely about her 
health, because it was well known that 
she became ill very frequently, and 
when she was ill she howled like ten 
thousand devils. Between howls she 
called for the priest, because she was a 
Christian. 

The priest lived over the mountain, 
eighteen miles away, but every few 
weeks he visited the little handful of 
Christians in Poipan. Sometimes he 
spent two or three days in the village, 
talking with his people, pouring water 
on the heads of babies (the: way Chris- 
tians do), and performing marriages. 
And, very often, he walked over the 
mountain trail to see Losat Chan when 
she was sick. 

That is why Losat Chan’s illness 
became such a joke in the village. 
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She would call for the Shen Fu, and 
hours later he would arrive, only to 
find her all well again and going about 
her household duties. The men would 
always gather near the potter’s cottage 
to see the Shen Fu arrive, and the old 
woman would look at the crowd and 
smile, as if to say, “I told you he would 
come.” It was very funny to watch. 

And now Losat was sick again and 
had sent a messenger for the priest. 

* * * 

Father Allen sat in his rectory and 
watched the rain beating down on the 
yellow mud of his front yard. Each 
drop made a dirty splash. “It’s like the 
banshees dancing with yellow boots 
on,” he muttered to himself, and then 
closed his eyes wearily, as if to shut out 
the sight. ; 

It had been raining steadily for over 
a week, and the dampness had found its 
way into everything. The missioner’s 
clothes were clammy; the blanket on 
his cot was covered with a shining fuzz 
of wetness; book covers were limp and 
wrinkled, so that the books fell apart if 
they were touched; and the old, bat- 





tered tin of tobacco, oozing moisture, 
was useless. The rain, seeping through 
the roof, dripped onto the sodden floor, 
dully, monotonously, like the ticking of 
a grandfather’s clock. 

Father Allen crossed the room and 
opened the door to look out into the 
rain. He saw a cat, soaked and unhappy, 
dashing across the yard on some mys- 
terious errand, and an old woman, 
holding a bundle beneath a straw rain- 
coat, plodding down the road. The rain 
blew into his face. He slammed the door 
quickly. 

“This is the seventh time,” the priest 
said to himself. “Seven times I have 
made that trip to Poipan, and seven 
times I have found that it was useless. 
The woman lacks judgment; she has no 
idea that it takes more than a full day 
to go to Poipan. Well, she has called 
for me once too often; this is the last 
straw—” 

It was two hours since the young 
messenger had appeared at the rectory 
door to tell Father Allen that Losat 
Chan was sick again. The boy had been 
soaked and hungry, but after a good 
meal he had insisted upon returning 
immediately. He must have left Poipan 
long before dawn. 

Suddenly the sky darkened, and the 
wind puffed in hasty gusts, as storm 
piled upon storm. Out of the dull grey 
of the clouds, thin, sharp rapiers of 
lightning slashed at each other, and the 
roar of thunder shattered the air. 

“Losat Chan,” Father Allen said to 
himself. “Eighteen miles away. More 
than the distance from Manhattan to 
Yonkers. I wish they had subways here 
in China. I’d drop a nickel in the turn- 
stile, hop on a ‘Poipan Express,’ and be 
there as dry as a tinder box. Drat the 
woman!” 

“Oh, well,” he continued, after a 
frowning pause, “I might as well go. If 
I don’t go, I'll lie awake all night, wor- 
rying about it.” 

He walked to the opposite wall, 
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where his clothes were hanging on a 
row of nails, and selected a sticky rain- 
coat and an oilskin hat. For a while he 
considered the petroleum lantern that 
stood in the corner. - 

“No need of hauling that along,” he 
mumbled. “It keeps going out all the 
time, and then the night seems that 
much darker. The thing gives about as 
much light as a cake of Ivory soap, any- 
how. If night comes on too soon, I'll 
crawl in a cave. Drat that old lady, 
anyhow!” 

Huge, round drops of rain splashed 
on his head and shoulders as he left the 
house. The cat, with a sudden impulse 
to follow, poked her head from under a 
shelter, but a single splash on the nose 
changed her mind. Father Allen smiled. 

“Better be glad you’re a cat on a day 
like this,” he called. Then he waded 
into the yellow mud on the road to 
Poipan. 

It was a difficult trip—the worst he 
had ever taken. No air came through 
the raincoat, but somehow the water 
seeped into the seams. The sticky mud 
added to the weight of the shoes, and 
a strangling fatigue closed in on his 
throat and chest before he had gone 
many miles. 

The lightning stopped after a while, 
and there was a few moments’ respite 
from the rain. His mind stopped also, 
and the steady rhythm of breathing 
seemed to keep time with his plodding 
footsteps. Even Losat Chan ceased to 
irritate him. 

Finally he reached the summit of the 
last hill. Poipan was below him. “Well, 
here it is,” he breathed, and stopped to 
relax his tired muscles. 

There was a small, natural cave in the 
rocks, just a few steps from the path, 
and he turned towards it to sit down in 
its shelter before entering the village. 
“Guess I'll rest a minute before I pa- 
rade into Poipan,” he said. “I must look 
like a drowned rat.” 

Seated on a stone, he reached down 








for a small twig to scrape the mud from 
his shoes. There was a quick, swishing 
sound beside him, and he felt a sharp 
sting in the back of his hand. As he 
turned, he saw a green bamboo snake 
glide into a narrow crevice. 

His first impression was of irritation, 
rather than fear. “That makes things 
just perfect,” he said through his teeth. 
“First the rain, then Losat Chan, and 
now a snake bite to keep me from get- 
ting bored.” 

He knew that there was considerable 
danger in the snake bite and that, if it 
were not treated immediately, it could 
cause serious and very painful injury— 
perhaps even death. With his good hand 
and his teeth, he opened his pocketknife 
and made a quick stab into two tiny 
spots where the serpent’s fangs had 
struck. 

“Whee-ding, that hurts!” hemumbled. 
Then he applied the wound to his 
mouth and began to suck out the venom. 

As he did this, he walked slowly to- 
wards Poipan. Haste would only accel- 
erate his circulation and cause the 
poison to spread more rapidly. Losat 
Chan was sweeping her nephew’s cot- 
tage when he arrived. 

“The reception committee is on 
hand,” he said grimly, as he saw the 
villagers peeping from the doorways. 

His hand was throbbing, and the pain 
seemed to crawl through his entire 
body. It was as if his veins were filled 
with acid. Something went wrong with 
his sight, and objects before him float- 
ed in and out of focus. The last thing he 
saw was an old lady, smiling broadly 


and holding a broom. 
* % * 


When he regained consciousness, 
there were many people looking down 
at him as he lay stretched out on a small 
cot. It was a strange house, not Losat 
Chan’s. The room was larger. 

“It must be Chai’s house,” he thought. 


Meng Tak Chai was a merchant of 
Poipan and, according to the standards 
of the village, a wealthy man. Mr. Chai 
had always been one of the chief spec- 
tators at Losat Chan’s illnesses. Father 
Allen had often caught a glimpse of 
him, smiling in a sarcastic way as the 
priest answered each sick call. 

“You must be quiet, Shen Fu.” There 
was solicitude now in Mr. Chai’s voice, 
and a noticeable respect. 

Father Allen asked only once about 
Losat Chan and found that she had con- 
cocted quite a story about the priest’s 
journey. She had no regrets. Evidently 
she was quite proud that he would go to 
so much trouble at her simple request. 

There were days of wretched sickness 
and fever. Father Allen’s arm and hand 
were swollen to horrible distortion, and 
the pain was intense. 

“Did you not know that Losat Chan 
is an irresponsible lady, Shen Fu?” Mr. 
Chai asked one day. “Did you not know 
that she is not really sick?” 

“T did not know for sure whether she 
was sick, or simply thought she was 
sick. But, you see, I could not take a 
chance. Would you, Meng Tak Chai, if 
your daughter were reported sick, wait 
for the dry weather to go to her?” 

The Chinese merchant did not an- 
swer. The barb had found its mark. 
This name, Shen Fu, Spiritual Father, 
was not an empty term. He saw the 
priest in a new light. Mr. Chai saw him 
as a man who guarded his flock as a 
father guards his family. 

“You must try to rest now, Shen Fu. 
Sleep and rest will make you well again. 
And when you are well, there are many 
things I should like to ask you. You 
have made me think.” 

Father Allen smiled and looked at his 
swollen arm. He knew what Meng Tak 
Chai was thinking. He knew, too, that 
before long he would build a little 
church in Poipan. 


*When you take out War Bonds for MaryYKNOLL, get them in series F or G. Make them 
payable to Maryknoll Fathers’ Mission Society, Inc., Maryknoll, N. Y. 





Going home... 


This is the pathway to peace. 

Soon it will carry our boys back from 
all parts of the world. 

Right now, it is carrying the men and 
supplies that will bring peace. 

Among those who are traveling this 
road are the Maryknoll missioners. 

They are going home. 

To Chile, China, Peru, Ecuador—to 
any place in the world where they can 
stay and help men to find the true peace 
of Christianity. That is home to them. 

They go, not to destroy, but to build; 
not to take, but to give; they bring new 
life and hope to the wounded, the sick, 
the blind, the crippled, 


They are going to these places for the 
duration, but this duration is the full 
length of their natural lives. 

Many of them will die in the struggle 
that lies ahead; for all of them there 
will beno rest. They go as your represen- 
tatives, to build a new and better world. 

They are the messengers of peace 
from the United States to all parts of 
the world. 

* * * * 

We need $500 to cover the fare and 
equipment for each missioner. 

They give their lives. Will you go part 
way and help them to reach home? 





the poor who are broken 
in body and spirit. 

In a few days a new 
group will be sailing 
over this pathway. 

They will be going to 
new homes in far-off 
lands, to places you have 
probably never heard of. 





The Maryknoll Fathens, Maryknoll, P.O., N. Y. 


I am interested in helping to send your latest 
group of missioners to the fields afar. Enclosed find 


My name 


My address 


towards the $500 needed for 














A good sort of trouble 


NE way of mak- 

ing trouble for 

yourself is to send 

missioners all over the 

world to teach the 

principles of the Catholic religion to its 

people. We think it is good trouble and 

of a kind well worth making; but there 

is no disguising the fact that it is defi- 

nitely trouble, and sometimes with a 

capital “T.” It arises from the collision 

of the Christian principles the mis- 

sioner is sent to teach with the unchris- 

tian attitudes of the Christians who send 
him. 

Sometimes these incompatibilities are 
inveterate and widespread, and in such 
cases the stage is not set for peace. Yet 
a little reflection on the nature of the 
Catholic religion would reveal this dif- 
ficulty in all clarity beforehand. Chris- 
tianity is not only a way of private 
salvation and a guide to a pious life; it 
is a way of world salvation and a phi- 
losophy of total life. This makes it a 
sort of dynamite. So when you send cut 
missioners to preach it, it is well to get 
ready for some explosions. 
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by Bishop James E. WALSH 


Saint Francis Xavier taught nothing 
but the Catholic religion to the natives 
of Goa and Malacca, but he did not 
teach it long before its effects occa- 
sioned inconvenience to the Christian 
compatriots with whom he was sur- 
rounded. 

When the voyage of Saint Peter 
Claver to Cartagena was facilitated by 
governmental authorities and sympa- 
thetic people, it was a foregone con- 
clusion that the slaves of Cartagena 
were going to be told things which those 
governments and people neither clearly 
foresaw nor fully believed. And when 
any Catholic missioner is sent any- 
where, the same things are certain to 
happen—and many more, besides. 

It is certain, for instance, that mis- 
sioners will tell the people they convert 
that they are fully entitled to every right 
of free men in all spheres, human and 
divine—including the right of earning 
a family wage, sitting beside you in 
church and school, and being put over 
you as a priest or a bishop. Such teach- 
ing is part of the Catholic religion, and 
it involves consequences that, in the 








minds of many, deserve the name of 
trouble. So those who maintain that the 
Chinese and Africans are not their 
equals might well hesitate to send them 
a Catholic missioner who is sure to tell 
them the direct opposite. 

After all, the missioner has no choice 
in the matter. He is not commissioned 
to minimize or misinterpret the Cath- 
olic religion, but to preach it as it is. 
In short, if you do not care to meet your 
brothers in God’s family on the plane 
of equality, you may incur embarrass- 
ment when these distant relatives learn 
from the missioner that there is no such 
thing as inequality. Such possible 
sources of trouble are only instances 
from a long litany of complications that 
ensue to the vested interests and preju- 
diced segments of a secularist world. 
For that world continues to hug the 
illusion that it is possible or desirable 
to give people that half of the Christian 
religion which will save their immortal 
souls for heaven, without adding the 
other half, which insists upon their 
proper treatment on earth. 


A curious paradox 


There is a curious paradox about the 


fruits of mission work. Missioners 
preach the duties of Christians, not the 
rights of man. They are too busy with 
the catechism to spend much time on the 
encyclicals of the Holy Father. Yet they 
always manage to convey to their peo- 


ple the philosophy of the Faith more 
successfully than its theology. Ranging 
over vast areas among scattered people, 
with inadequate facilities at their dis- 
posal, they often fail to impart religious 
knowledge to the extent they desire. But 
they never fail to impart the inner char- 
acter of the Christian religion they are 
propagating, together with the logical 
consequences it involves. 

They would be poor apologists for 
the Catholic Faith if they did not suc- 
ceed in doing this. Their converts may 
at times confuse the :Ten Command- 
ments and fail to recite their prayers 
with precision, but they seldom fail to 
understand the essential philosophy of 
what it means to be a Christian. They 
learn it, not so much from the mission- 
er’s words as from his attitudes. They 
come to sense the principles that rule 
his heart; they see where he takes his 
stand. And they know that he stands for 
every right and benefit, as well as every 
duty and responsibility, that the re- 
ligion of Christ involves for them. 

The trouble is a good trouble, and it 
will save a lot of worse trouble in the 
end. A shrunken world, where the 
farthest spot is sixty hours by plane, has 
made these people your neighbors. In 
the long run, you must have them either 
as your friends or as your enemies; 
and the missioner who makes them 
your brothers is only deciding this 
question on the right side in advance. 


Missioners to leave in fall departure 


In addition to four previously announced assignments, the follow- 


ing have just been made: 


To Central America: Father Hugh Craig, of Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Father Donald Chisholm, of Cambridge, Mass.; Father Norbert 
Verhagen, of Kaukauna, Wis.; Father Francis Murphy, of Water- 


bury, Conn. 


To Guayaquil, Ecuador: Father Gervis Coxen, of New York, N. Y. 


*To Unannounced Destination: Father James Morgan, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Father Stanislaus Ziemba, of Buffalo, N. Y. 


*Military regulations do not permit announcement of destination. 





Patsy Lee is safe 


_.. Lee” is what the Guadal- 
canal marines called her. What 
her Chinese name was, the terrified little 
one did not say. As she was an only 
child, it may simply have been “Num- 
ber One.” 

Patsy’s Chinese parents were hard- 
working people, who labored in one of 
Guadalcanal’s great coconut-palm plan- 
tations. They had gone there when 
Patsy was a baby, and now the five- 
year-old child no longer remembered 
the rice fields and sun-drenched, brown 
hills of South China. 

It was while the little family was at 
table one day that the horror suddenly 


overtook them. Japanese soldiers invad- 
ed the hut and dragged the occupants 
outside. They killed the mother and 
father; then left Patsy in the ditch to 
die. One of the Japanese clubbed the 
little one on the head with a rifle butt. 
After a time Patsy awoke to painful 
consciousness and saw several fuzzy- 
haired natives of the island looking 
down at her. She called in terror to her 
parents. They did not answer, but con- 
tinued to lie strangely still. Patsy 
screamed as one of the men stooped 
over and lifted her gently. 
When she next returned to conscious- 
ness, her bewilderment and fright in- 
creased. She had seen natives of 
the Solomons before, but never 
white men, with big noses and 
light eyes, like the ones who 
crowded around her. 

“Here, you fellows!” said one 
of the marines. “Don’t you see the 
poor little kid is scared to death 
of us? Somebody call the Padre. 
He'll know what to do.” 

Father Gehring took one look 
at the pitiful waif, and then said, 
“We'll carry her to the French 
Sisters.” 

Patsy Lee has several mothers 
now. They, too, have white faces 
and big noses, but Patsy is not at 
all afraid. Their arms are loving, 
so she nestles secure and happy. 
Indeed, Patsy will never be an 
orphan again, for these French 
foster mothers have entrusted her 
to the safekeeping of the dear 
Mother of us all. 


e 
“Patsy Lee” is regaining health and 


happiness under the care of French 
Marist Sisters on Guadalcanal 





Golden jubilee 


INCE 1893—for exactly fifty years 
—the Society of Saint Joseph has 
been furthering the spiritual and social 
well-being of the United States Negroes. 
During the Society’s span of exis- 
tence, it has won a total of 32,403 con- 
verts. Such a record, which necessarily 
includes the slow, difficult process of 
organization, is truly admirable. 

Of the seven million slaves emanci- 
pated after the Civil War, one hundred 
and fifty thousand were Catholics. Their 
release from slavery did not give them 
sufficient standing or ability to take 
their proper places in the social struc- 
ture of the United States. 

The problem of the Negroes was too 
great to be solved by sporadic activi- 
ties in their behalf, and the Josephite 
Fathers made it the purpose of their 
organization to work among them. 

Negotiations for the new American 
Society of Josephites were completed 
when Cardinal Gibbons received the fol- 


lowing letter from Cardinal Vaughan: 


“Your Eminence:—In reply to Your 
Eminence’s communication of the 6th 
inst., I hereby release the Revs. J. R. 
Slattery, J. A. DeRuyter, Dominic 
Manley, Lambert Welbers, and C. R. 
Uncles from the vow of obedience and 
from all other obligations . . . and trans- 
fer them to Your Eminence’s jurisdic- 
tion for work among the Negroes. 


“(Signed) Herbert Cardinal Vaughan 
Archbishop of Westminster 
May 30, 1893” 


The five priests conducted a semi- 
nary, a college, and four missions, while 
their American foundation was in its 
inception. The enviable record of the 
Josephite Fathers is proof that their 
zeal for work has not diminished. 

At Maryknoll, we salute them as a 
kindred society. Their work and well- 
being are always in our prayers. 


Letters 


“Here at our home we observe ‘Mary- 
knoll Day’ every Wednesday. We offer up 
our every thought, word, and deed, our 
prayers, and all our joys, trials, and tribu- 
lations, for Maryknollers everywhere.” 


—L. J., Atlanta 


“Last month I was commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant, upon graduating from the 
Officer Candidate School. I feel that the 
very least I can do to show my apprecia- 
tion of the numerous blessings bestowed 
on me is to increase my monthly offering.” 


—W. A. B., Philadelphia 


“I’m late with my donation this month, 
because I’ve just come back from saying 
good-by to my Navy son before he sailed 
again. . . . His employer notified me he 
would send me a sum of money each 
month. While this extra money comes in, 
I shall be able to raise my donation to five 
dollars a month.” 


—E. D., St. Albans, N. Y. 


“T receive the MARYKNOLL magazine 
about six weeks after it is mailed. I just 
can’t do without it now, and can hardly 
wait for it to arrive. A good many of the 
lads here enjoy it, too, for it does make 
the rounds. Though I can’t make an offer- 
ing regularly, I want to make occasional 
donations, as that is the only way I can 
tell you what I think of the wonderful 
work your Society is doing.” 
—Sgt.M.F.L.,Somewhere in North Africa 
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Journey to “Mision 


HE day before, Bishop Escalante 

had described to me the mission of 
Cavinas, where I was to work with 
Father Graham. 

“It is a territory of some 76,000 
acres, in the jungle and pampas region 
about halfway up the Beni River,” he 
had explained. “It belongs to the Bo- 
livian Government, and is inhabited 
by about fifty Indian families. In times 
past, Cavinas had its own cattle and 
farms. There was even a press for the 
abundant sugar cane. Rubber, lumber, 
and food products were exported regu- 
larly to Riberalta.” 

“Tt sounds like a Grade A mission,” I 
said hopefully. 

“Hardly that at present,” the Bishop 
admitted. “The natural beauty of the 
e 
Thousands of miles from his native New- 
port, Minnesota, Father Fritz is pioneering 
in the Maryknoll Pando Vicariate, Bolivia 


Cavinas”’ 


by Gorven N. Fritz 


mission still remains, but the rest has 
fallen into decay and ruin. The central 
village is overgrown with vegetation 
and dotted with the remains of fallen 
thatch-roofed houses. The church is the 
best-preserved building. It is made en- 
tirely of hand-sawed lumber, a mar- 
velous job. I expect Father Graham and 
you to reclaim the Cavinas mission.” 

This would be a man-sized job, I well 
realized; but I was eager to start on it. 

Now the day of the journey to 
Cavinas had arrived, and I had a 
tingling feeling of excitement, a cer- 
tainty that something very special 
awaited me at the end of the trip. What 
this something would be, I could not 
imagine; but I was dead sure of it. 


Along the Beni River 


The morning had been spent in pack- 
ing supplies for my new mission. In 
the afternoon the luggage was taken to 
the boat and stored away in the hold. 

We were at night prayers when we 
heard the boat’s whistle and knew it 
was time for me to embark. On the 
bank above the boat, I said good-by to 
Bishop Escalante, then skidded down 
the mud to the river’s edge. 

We slipped out into the fast-flowing 
current at just eight o’clock—but two 
hours later we were back at the same 
spot! One of the several canoes in tow 
had broken loose from the boat. We 
back-watered and turned the spotlight 
up and down in every direction, but the 
canoe was concealed by the inky dark- 
ness. Finally it was located, and at ten 
o'clock we really began our five-day 
journey to Cavinas—a distance of 225 
miles. 

Meanwhile I had a look around our 
launch and found it crowded. The pas- 





sengers included over 
a hundred people, five 
goats, a few chickens, 
and one dog. The dog 
later jumped off, and 
nobody seemed to 
blame him. 

In a triangular 
space on the upper 
deck, I managed to 
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swing my hammock 
and, with even greater 
difficulty, to get into 
it. Climbing into a 
hammock and a sleeping bag is no joke, 
especially with so many others about 
that you are apt to break a neck or two 
if you slip. 

The following morning “breakfast” 
was served very late, but it proved 
worth while. It consisted of chicken, 
beef, potatoes, fried bananas, a sort of 
succotash, and tea. It was the first and 
last good meal. From then on, our fare 
was rice and charqui—the latter a most 
unpalatable and malodorous form of 
dried meat. 

In the villages where we stopped for 
wood, the homes were built of bamboo 
slats, with palm-thatch roofing. At one 
of the landings, a whole Indian family 
turned out to watch the launch dock. 
The family consisted of Mama, Papa, 
and seven little ones, all strung out in 
various sizes. 

Papa was short and stocky, with big, 
bare feet. Mama, silent and reserved, 
was dressed in a plain, sack-like affair 
of faded cotton. The children were 
dirty, but their bright brown eyes had 
a wistful appeal. The coming of the 
launch was a great event in these In- 
dians’ lives. 


I meet Manuel 


We were scheduled to arrive at 
Cavinas early in the morning of the 
Feast of Our Lady of Lourdes. We did 
arrive early in the morning, half an 
hour after midnight—but on the fol- 
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Space on this Beni River boat was at a premium 


lowing day. I was told that the launch’s 
whistle would be heard at the mission, 
and that a welcoming party would come 
to get me in due course. 

Meanwhile the local storekeeper pro- 
vided me with a bed. I was anxious to 
get into it, but it was nearly five o’clock 
before all my belongings were unloaded 
from the boat. 

Three hours later, I awoke to hear 
childish voices shouting outside that the 
Padre had arrived. I could hardly wait 
to wash and shave, so eager was I to 
see the children of my very own mis- 
sion. Hurrying from the room, I almost 
ran into the storekeeper just outside my 
door. With him was an Indian boy of 
about twelve years. 

My host hastened to apologize. “A 
thousand pardons, Padre!” he ex- 
claimed. “I told this Manuel he should 
stay outside until the Father should 
have eaten his breakfast. But, no! He 
says he has something very important 
and private to tell you. He cannot wait.” 

“What have you to tell me, Manuel?” 

The boy lifted dark, earnest eyes to 
mine. “I want to know, Padre, whether 
an Indian boy can study to be a priest.” 

The storekeeper stared. Was the 
Padre going to be vexed? 

But I was silent so long only because 
my happiness was too great for words. 
This was it, the thrilling, glorious some- 
thing that had been waiting for me at 
the journey’s end. 























This is the first of a series of articles on mission- 
ary Americana. Their pur pose is to bring to light 


points of Catholic interest in the expansion and 
growth of the United States. 


Manhattan drama 


ARY Barton was probably the 

foremost of New York’s profes- 

sional witnesses. She was a squat, red- 

faced maid at a tavern in the Battery 

and was at the peak of her inglorious 
fame about two centuries ago. 

At Mary’s time in New York, any 
proud bearer of Holy Orders in the 
Catholic Church was entitled to an im- 
mediate trip to heaven and, antecedent- 
ly at least, to nothing more. There was 
a bounty on the head of every priest. 

A frail young gentleman by the name 
of Ury came to New York from the re- 
gion of Philadelphia, and had the mis- 
fortune to be a schoolteacher. He was 
suspected from the beginning. 

He was hunted, harassed, and 
heckled, as the court tried to convict 
him of affiliation with the Pope; but 
lack of evidence kept Ury in his vale of 
very real tears. Finally Mary Barton was 
called into service. 

She whipped together a fantastic tale 
about what she described as “the Sacra- 
ment.” Ury, she said, painted a circle 
on the floor, and a group of barefooted 
Negroes stood with their toes touching 
its outer rim. A woman, presiding, 
offered a bowl of punch to each of the 
Negroes, who took a sip. Then they 
bent their heads, as the woman poured 
a small amount of punch over each of 
them. Then a swarm of rats ran from 
the walls and danced in the circle. 

This was too much for even the mem- 
bers of a very gullible court to swallow, 
and they revised her evidence to the 
effect that, as she looked beneath the 
door of the room, she saw the wiggling 


by Ropert W. GARDNER 


toes of the Negroes and thought they 
were rats. Ury, to the very end, stoutly 
denied that he was a priest. 

This evidence sounds ridiculous, but 
it was sufficient to convict “Father” 
Ury. He was hanged on the edge of 
Collect Pond, at a spot which later be- 
came City Hall Place. (The Tombs 
occupies the site of what was once 


Collect Pond.) 


The test oath 


New York’s attitude towards Cathol- 
icism did not change for many years. 
The famous Test Oath, which endured 
almost until the time of the Revolution, 
precluded from civic status anyone be- 
longing to the Catholic Church. In part, 
it read: 

“IT... do solemnly and sincerely in 
the presence of God profess, testifie and 
declare that I do believe that in the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper that 
there is not any transubstantiation of 
the elements of bread and wine into the 
Body and Blood of Christ . . . and that 
the invocation or adoration of the Vir- 
gin Mary or any other saint, and the 
sacrifice of the Mass as they are now 
used in the Church of Rome, are super- 
stitious and idolatrous.. .” 

Father Ferdinand Farmer, S.J., (he 
changed his name from Steenmeyer, to 
make it more adaptable to English 
tongues) was one of the first priests 
to work regularly in New York City. He 
was sent to Philadelphia from southern 
Germany, in 1758. Although his mis- 
sion station was at Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, he visited Catholic families of 
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New Jersey and entered 
New York before the 
Revolutionary War. 

Unfortunately there 
are no official records of 
Father Farmer’s mis- 
sionary work in New 
York, and his days must 
have been far too busy 
for the maintenance of 
a diary. However, it is 
known that there was 
a little house on Wall 
Street, belonging to a 
German by the name of 
Idley, which became the mr? 
Sunday-morning meeting . 
place of a handful of 
Catholic people. It was 
whispered about in Cath- 
olic circles that Father 
Farmer, the Jesuit priest, 
celebrated Mass _ there, 
whenever he was in New 
York, 

After the Revolution, ~~: 
religious liberty was a 
proud and far-flung slo- 
gan. It included every 
denomination except the 
Catholic Church. The 
Catholics were to be free 
to worship as they 
pleased, of course; but 
they were not to be ad- 
mitted as citizens of the United States, 
because of their supposed affiliation 
with a foreign power. This meant, of 
course, their loyalty to the Holy Father. 

While Father Farmer worked to keep 
his flock within the fold, there was talk 
of the erection of a church. On Wednes- 
day, October 5, 1785, on the property 
at the corner of Barclay and Church 
Streets, the cornerstone was laid for St. 
Peter’s—the first Catholic Church in 
New York City. 

The new church was to be of brick, 
forty-eight feet long by eighty-one feet 
in depth. Lack of funds prevented its 


Old Saint Peter’s on Barcel 









































Church in New York City 


construction for almost a year. In 1786 
advertisements were inserted in the pa- 
pers, calling for bids from masons and 
carpenters. 

Father Farmer took no part in the 
construction of the church. He was con- 
cerned, primarily and lastly, with the 
people who would fill it. Just as the first 
beams of St. Peter’s were being placed 
in position, the old missioner died in 
Philadelphia. The present St. Peter’s is 
on the same site as the old church. 

Father Farmer’s work was taken over 
by the Reverend Charles Whelan, who 
arrived in New York in 1784, 








ay Street, the first Catholic 






Maryknoll Want Ads. 













Problem case for you. Maryknoll bish- 
ops in South China are at the crossroads. 
Inflation has increased prices and has shrunk- 
en the value of money. To continue their work, 
they ask us to send them a special subsidy of 
$12,000 each month. Do you know where we 
can find it? Could you help us to supply part 
of this sum each month? 








Reeling the doctrine. By carefully mix- 
ing “movie” scenes of native Indians with 
religious slides and catechetical instruction, 
Maryknollers in Calacala, Bolivia, are draw- 
ing large numbers of Indians on Sunday 
nights. Religious slides or contributions for 
this purpose ($5 to $25) will be welcome. 


Peopling Heaven is a privilege. You 
can do it by supporting a catechist—the mis- 
sioner’s contact man. $15 a month; $150 a 
year. 





They have what it takes. Indians in 
Central America, in groups of one hundred 
each headed by fifer and drummer, drag the 
huge beams (45 x 15 feet) up a hill for their 
new church. Will you grace their efforts with 
an altar? Church altar, $500; wooden chapel 


altar, $100. 


Help him out by helping 
him in! A Maryknoll pastor in /, 
Chile (and he says it’s chilly) 
needs a home. You can build it 
for $2,500. 








“Too much monkey 


business!”’ groaned a Mary- 
knoll missioner in Bolivia, 


after his third meal of 
monkey meat on a recent 
mission trip. Tough, eh? 
A permanent mission 
residence would be 
just the thing! $500. 


; Thelong tomor- 
row for undernour- 

ished children can 
be shortened by build- 
ing up their bodies now. $5 will feed a war 
orphan for a month. 


Among the hills in Villa Victoria, Bo- 
livia, Maryknoll will one day have a Catholic 
church. It must serve 18,000 Indians. Any do- 
nation, large or small, will help. 





















An empty house is a cheerless thing. 
When the Maryknoll Sisters arrive in Bo- 
livia, they would be delighted with a chair, 
a stove, and the “fixin’s” to make their 
new home livable. Furnishings for a con- 
vent amount to $3,000. 







Men of iron are needed for jungle mis- 
sions. Much time must be spent on the trail. 
Supply them with bed, blankets, and the means 
of making a pot of coffee and frying an egg. 
You can do it for $35. 










I II 
Forced to roam Lepers, too, 
Far from home, (Not a few) 
Almost nude, At Ngai Moon 
Without food. Need rice soon. 
Refugees— In Christ’s name, 
Help them, please? Feed these same? 
























In God’s good time China will have her 
own native priests and Sisters. Your gift of 
$150 to support one can hasten that day. 


Father Walker, in Bolivia, has 150 Indian 
boys coming for catechism. He’d like a few 
pictorial series ($6.50 each) to prepare them 
for baptism. 


Believe it or not. A benefactor 
in Washington, D.C., has given 
the $5,000 chapel boat for 
Bishop Escalante’s Indian 
mission. Will you join us 
in a prayer of gratitude? 
We are now seeking 
benefactors for two 
residences for our mis- 
sioners in Temuco, Chile. 


$2,500 each. 


We cable funds regularly to 

our missioners in South Chi- 

na. Make checks payable to 
the Maryknoll Fathers, 
Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 













‘ Buy Bonds. Give them 
to Maryknoll to help 

make a better world. Use our corporate title: 

Maryknoll Fathers’ Mission Society, Inc. 











A Will. “Instead of putting this in a will, I 
am sending it to you now.” Legal Title for 
Wills: Catholic Foreign Mission Society of 
America, Inc. 
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South and Central American 


Good buys in the byways: 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


LIVIA 
Riberalta: 6 sets of vestments..........$25 each 
Cochabamba: Repairs on church......... $500 
Santa Graz: A Chutehi........<...056c65s500: Any gift 
bia Pazs AC CWUTEI: 6..2ss.55.ccscasscscsreses Any gift 
ILE 
Talca: Sets of vestments................ $25 each 
Chillan: Candelabra............ ... 25 each 
Temuco: Ciboria............... 60 each 
ADOR 


Guayaquil: Altar rug, $10; altar cards, $10; 
altar cloths, $15 
ul 

Lima (Chinese mission) : altar................ 100 


Puno: Mass kits, $150; Benediction cope, 
$30; Benediction veil, $20 


Mission No. I: 
| CG) te 
Sleeping bags............ 
Purst-aid! Kit.....:..:.....00.-: 
Mass wine and hosts...... 


Mission No. II: 


Gatechisins : écs.c:0.ccses0s00 : 


Charcoal and incense.... 

PRION Socissvcaciscseczsouecs 

1 CCCs | SSIS Re no 
Mission No. III: 

MOD ATi oot cheats stes 

Mass wine and hosts.... 


(Si 11) a eee 2. 


Sick-call set) .:cessscesive: 
Sanctuary lamp ............ 


















Needs 


$100 


12 each 
20 
30 (1 yr. supply) 


5 
15 (1 yr. supply) 


100 
30 (1 yr. supply) 
5 


25 


15 


“Yes, we’re going fish- 


ing. We expect a good 


eatch, too. A Maryknoll 
missioner told us that 
some day we can be fish- 
ers of men, just as he is. 
That’s great, isn’t it?” 

Are you interested? 
Write to: The Vocation 
Director, Maryknoll 
P.O., New York. 




















